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* FOREWORD 


THE avowed object of this book is “ to examine the 
work of the teacher from a Christian point of view ” 
This does not mean that the book attempts to distort 
the teacher’s duty into propaganda, proselytising or 
indoctrination. On the contrary, the firm pronounces, 
ment is made that,: { A teacher must be loyal to his 
subject, he must know what to teach, and how to 
teach it, and he must let no extraneous motive usurp 
the place of this oyat il But it does mean that the 
whole approach and outlook of the book are Christian 


and that it tries to set out fairly and squarely what.is , 


the duty of a man or a woman who is both a Christian 
and a teacher. 

This general attitude is applied to all the humdrum 
practical detiils, as well as to the deeper religious and 
theological implications of the Christian faith, to re- 
lationships with colleagues, parents, landladies, to 
mark-books and punishment, as well as to religious 
instruction and religious belief. There is plenty of 
good common-sensible advice, given without pom- 
posity or priggishness, on the practical personal prob- 
lems which every young teacher knows. d there is 
some ‘straightforward discussion of those major issues 
which no teacher can avoid for long. 

Not everybody will agree with everything that is 


here written—such lively treatment «of Sighly contro- 


versial topics would fail of its purpose. if it ended in 
universally pees platitudes—but nobody cay 
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read this book without being made to think and to 
ask himself where he stands, as a, Christian and a 
teacher. Neither the British Council of Churches nor 
its Education Department is to be taken ds endorsing 
all the opinions or judgments of the authors. But 
the Education Department warmly welcomes, on 
behalf of the Council, this fionest, friendly, aiid stimu- 
latifig book, and hopes that it will have the circulation, 
and the consequent influence, which jit deserves. 


“J. F. WoLFENDEN. 
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CHAPTER I 
A TEACHER’S LIFE 


JANE Brown’ is in her first term as a teacher. Her 
school is in a town far from her home, and she lives 
in lodgings which were recommended to her by*the 
headmistress. Her landlady seems to treat”her with- 
the cool, impersonal kindness of a lodging-house 
keeper, and is certainly not the sort of’ person with 
whom she could talk over her personal difficulties. 
She might, of course, have elected to stay at home 
and teach in one of the nearby schools; but she had 
considered the matter carefully; and had felt that she 
was now grown up to the point where she wanted to 
be free of home restrictions and longed for the ex- 
perience of being on her own. The amount of house- 
work which She would have been expected to do at 
home would have seriously interfered with the heavy 
task of getting a set of lessons prepared, and she felt 
she would be at less disadvantage in a locality where 
the children’s relatives had not known her as a child. 
Here, in lodgings, she has got away from her past and 
her home obligations, but is paying the price not only 
in money but also in loneliness and isolati 
Each day Jare pefals off to school on her bicycle. 
In the first few days of autumn, when the weather 
was crisp and sunny, she found the two-way journey 
hoth pleasurable and exhilarating. But Winter brought 
strong head-winds, and rain became the rule rather 
than the exception. However, there is no alternative 
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means of transport, so every morning sees Jane set 
out on her journey loaded with the, equipment for the 
day’s lessons, a bunch of twigs tied to the handlebars, 
a box-loom strapped to the carrier, and a suitcase 
dangling from her semi-paralysed right hand. She 
battles with wind and rain, sustained by the knowledge 
that this is good exercise, to which, when she arrives 
at school, the colour of her cheeks bears eloquent 
witness. ‘ 

Birch Lane is a primary school of some four hundred 
children, where Jane, who had been trained for juniors 
and eleven-year-olds, found, to her consternation, that 
she had been allocated one of the infant classes. 
However, when she is with the class she has no time 
fer alarm, as there are forty-five of them, all brimful 
of energy, and somehow she has managed to get on 
well enough with them and to be on friendly terms 
with the majority. Very quickly she found that what 


little she had learnt in her training éollege about ` 


infant-teaching worked out rather differently in 
practice, the only way to secure order being to main- 
tain strict discipline. But this, rather to her surprise, 
the children seemed to expect of her. Other teachers, 
she saw, could work with groups of children who 
seemed to move about in lessons and be freely active, 
and.she wondered why there was none of the, noise 
issuing from their classrooms which she knew would 
be produced if she tried such methods in hers. Wisely, 
she put it dotvn to thé fact that these were on the whole 
the more expérienced members of the staff. è 
Jane is concerned because the size of her class makes 
it difficult, or virtually impossible, to getto know her 
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children well as individuals and treat them according 
to their particular, needs. Her problem is made more 
difficult at the moment because there is no proper 
classroom available, so that she and her class meet in 
the school assembly hall. The other end of this large 
and rather cold room serves’as the headmistress’ 
private office, where her part-time secretary works 
and where parents are interviewed. The canteen is 
next door, and Jane’s lessons suffer disturbance at 
irregular intervals by the noise of washing up and 
moving cutlery. Moreover, at a quarter to twelve 
each day she must take her children to the playground, 
or to fhe cloakrooms in wet weather, so that the hall 
can be prepared for dinners. 

Those school dinners! Jane had read ip the educa- 
tional journals enthusiastic accounts of the benefit of 


a corporate meal as a means of social education and, . 


training in manners, but two or three actual experiences 
sufficed to Igave in her mind the lasting impression of 
rush? noise, and makeshift methods of feeding together, 
so that dinner duty became something of a nightmare. 

If being a teacher is a new experience, so also, rather 
surprisingly, is seeing other teachers on the level 
instead of from below. The teachers of her own 
schooldays seemed full of power, knowledge, and self- 
confidence; now, amongst her new colie@gues in the 
staff-room, she findshem possessed of their full share 
of ordinary human fears; doubts, and uncertainties. 
One or two, she finds, only cling to the werk, for which 
they have lost ali enthusiasm, because tħey are getting 
older and would forfeit a pension if they left it. Some 
of the younger o ones she never gets a chance to meet, 
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because as soon as classes finish, instead of foregather- 
ing in the staff-room, they hurry away to an out-of- 
school life that is no one else’s business. Between 
these extremes she finds plain, ordinary mortals, 


conscientiously trying to do justice to a job about ` 


1 


which they have no illusions. 

The Head is somewhat distant, never to be met on 
a sccial level, with the result that Jane knows her only 
as an adrninistrator, although suspecting that she is a 
pleasant and cultured enough woman in private life. 
The verdict vf the staff-room is in the Head’s favour, 
as she backs up her subordinates against children and 
parents alike, and is scrupulously careful néver to 
interfere in their conduct of classes. The Deputy 
Bead, however, is out?of favour with the staff-room, 
for, although appearing helpful and kind, she is sus- 
-pected of carrying stories of unofficial conversation 
and staff-room behaviour to the Head, and she has 
even been known to correct younger members of the 
staff in front of their classes. On one point the Head’s 
conduct of affairs never fails to make Jane deeply 
uncomfortable, although as yet her reaction to the 
situation is ill-formed. She herself was a member of 
a keen Christian group in college, and has high ideals 
of what religion should mean in the community life 
of a school” The Head has no religious convictions, 
and although she conducts schoel worship to comply 
with the 1944 Act, she does $o ina perfunctory manner 
and says of ddes nothing in her official or private 
Capacity to show that she attaches ‘any sense of. im- 
portance or reality to the observances. Jane senses 
that there is apathy, if not some antagsnism, to re- 
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ligious {hings among the staff, who tend to regard 
religious instruction and prayers as interruptions in the 
serious business of the school. 

The schoolday over, Jane cycles back to her lodgings, 
cheered by the thought of high tea and a good a 
After tea she settles down to her evening’s work, 
busily making materials for her lessons and planning 
out in detail what she intends to do next day. To- 
wards the end of the evening she finds her eyes tending 
to close of their own accord, as her head droops wearily 
over her books, and bedtime when it confes seems the 
crowning pleasure of the day. 

Each Thursday night she abandons this routine 
and attends the practice of a local choir which she has 
joined, Always it seems to efitail more effort than 
she can muster, or to involve more time than she-feels 


she can spare, but every week she comes back refreshed > « 


and invigorated, with scraps of melody running happily 
through her@mind. Choir practice is now the only 
contact she has with the works of music and art of 
which she is very fond, and she often thinks rather 
wistfully of the plays and films she used to see, the 
concerts she used to attend, and the literature she 
found time to read while at college; she had con- 
sidered herself hard worked then, now she feels she 
knows-what hard work is. She had hoped that the 
choir would be the méans of getting to know some of 
the people in the town, but it does not seem to work 
out that way, ahd in particular the pleaSant-looking 
man,among the tenors, oh whom she gas had her eye, 
seems no nearer speaking to her than he was a month 
ago. Nor, for that matter, is her attendance at 
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church much help in the way of social contacts. By 
conscientiously keeping up to date. with her prepara- 
tion in evenings she manages to keep Sunday free 
from work, except that she does her washing in the 
morning, and she attends the church round the corner 
fairly regularly. She herself finds the services restful, 
and enjoys them, but neither the Vicar nor the church 
officials, nor indeed any member of the congregation, 
seems to be aware that a new and solitary worshipper 
. has as yet been unable to feel herself received into the 
fellowship ofthe worshipping community. On Sunday 
afternoons she usually tries to go for a long walk with 
a kindred spirit from school who is in lodgings like 
herself; but even this is made difficult, because her 
own landlady gets up date on Sundays and never has 
lunch-ready until the middle of the afternoon, while 
her friend’s landlady likes to have Sunday tea promptly 
at five. She wishes she could have her friend in to 
tea sometimes, so that they could do ùn evening’s 
work together, but her landlady is always complaining 
about her health, and declaring she can allow no 
visitors. 

Jane never quite knows how often she should make 
a practice of travelling home for week-end visits during 
term. On the one hand she is acutely conscious of the 
claims of ñer family, who are always urging her to 
come home more often; but ra‘lway fares are high, 
and her lodgings cost her £2 5s. a week, not including 
lunches which she has at school. 9 

Often Jane wishes she couid stop being a wise.and 
careful schoolteacher, and become for a while a gay, 
reckless young girl again. What a contrast her life 
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Gitte to what she had imagined it would be: 
would not be true,to say that she is miserable ;\ Jı e is 


too full of new ideas and experiences to leave room for 
unhappiness, but she is confused, and wonders vaguely: 
what is to become of the ideals she brought away with 
her from college. 

John Smith wept straight from school to the Navy, 
served all through the war, met the girl of his dreams 
on leave, and married her in the intervals ofa Service 
career in a whirl of hurry and excitement. Thinking 


_ over his position in the light of his new tommitments 


he decided he must qualify for a definite civilian career, 
so that he jumped at the opportunity of entering an 
Emergency Training College and becoming a teacher. 
There. he brought to his studies a matunity born əf 
Service life, and the experienced teachers who were his 
instructors saw in him the material from which the 
very best type of teacher is made. He, for his part, 
found their ieas about teaching a source of inspiration 
and ‘challenge, but suspected, with the analogy of 
Service life in his mind, that they tended to paint the 
picture in rather rosy hues, and that there would be 
plenty of snags to find out for himself when he got his 
first real job. He was not disappointed. 

When he came out of the Navy he managed to rent 
a half-house for his wife and their child*in a South 
Coast seaside resort. Now he finds himself in lodgings 
in one of the big dormitory areas of London, two 
hours’ railway journey from thém. Jobs are not to 
he-had where they are} nor any heuses in London, 
especially as he has no capital and feels unable to 
contemplate buying one. His war service.increases 
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his starting salary by five increments, but the dual 
cost of his own lodgings and his wife’s half-house, and 
of travelling between the two, leaves him nothing to 
spare. His gratuity went on furniture, books, and the 
inevitable bicycle. 

He teaches at a Secondary Modern School. The 
two-storey building was put up ip 1935, the boys’ 
department occupying the ground floor, and the girls’ 
the upper floor. On the whole there is little over- 
crowding, but general classes have to use the science 
room, and there is no gymnasium. His class is diffi- 
cult, for he inherited it from an elderly and uninspired 
teacher who lacked sympathy with the boys’ outlook, 
taught without life or interest, and imposed the un- 
intelligent and galling discipline of the mastinet. 
After his régime there had been a period with an in- 
-~ experienced student, during which the class took the 
bit between its teeth and learned to defy all attempts 
at control, earned the reputation of bein rowdy, and 
values that reputation in the eyes of the rest of the 
school. John has no use for a disorderly class, but 
equally, even if he had mastered the technique of 
imposing it, he would not wish for the type of dis- 
cipline which achieves the outward appearance of 
order by brute force. In consequence, war between 
John Smith and 3C is protracted, Gradually: he is 
redirecting the energies of its “natural leaders into 
channels which include co-operation with authority, 
but the process is slow, the battle is tiring, and the 
hard-won discipEne of the classroom evaporates +he 
moment the class is released into a corridor. 

The general discipline and tone of the sthool seem to 
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have suffered for years because the most troublesome 
classes have been allocated to new and inexperienced 
teachers, in whose hands the enforcement of law and 
order has been entirely left. The Head, who could, 
if he would, do much to make an improvement, will 
never inflict an adequate punishment ona child reported 
to him for insufferable conduct towards a teacher, 
and in particular he will never permit, or himself 
administer, any form of corporal punishment. He 
seems overburdened with administrative work, is 
usually short-tempered with his staff, and never seems 
to have time to discuss anything fully; while to make 
matters worse he has an unprofessional habit of enter- 
ing another man’s classroom uninvited when the class 
is noisy and telling the boys to be quiet in front of their 
teacher. John has suffered once or twice in this way, 
but has not felt sufficiently established to call his 
superior’s attention to this flagrant breach of estab- 
lished professional etiquette. 

No’ proper staff meetings are called, and although 
the younger men discuss the faults of the system 
amongst themselves, it is difficult to get anything 
done, because the older members of the staff have dug 
themselves thoroughly in and become an exclusive 
clique. There has been a continual exodus of the 
younger staff, wha have felt they could not teach 
under such condition$, yet on the surface there is no 
lack of good humour in the'men’s staff room. 

Because the school is now accommodating far more 
children than was intended, John is using a classroom 
which was originally designed specifically for geography. 
There are ligat-metal stools which make all movement 
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noisy, and books cannot be kept in the desks¢ which 
have only a single flat surface; this entails wasting 
time on their collection and distribution for every 
lesson; neither can pictures or apparatus be left out 
overnight, as the room is used by a Youth Club after 
school hours. None of the staff seems to have had any 
first-hand dealings with this organisation, but they 
haxe been at pains to warn John that the young 
hooligans destroy anything they can lay their hands 
on, and the disorderly state of the room and the 
damage to furniture which is occasionally discovered 
in the mornings seem to lend corroborative testimony 
to this judgment. 

Outside the room is the girls’ playground. The 
girls’ department works to a different timetable, with 
breaks at different times, with the result that twice a 
day serious work in John’s room is rendered im- 
possible by the din outside. This might be alleviated 
by arrangement between the two depa’’tments, and 
indeed, much more efficient utilisation of the limited 
space available would be possible by their fusion into 
one mixed school. There is a lot of vague discussion 
along these lines, but no one ever gets so far as to 
propose anything definite. 

Outside school John is chiefly troubled by the tension 
between the different calls on hisespare time. “Lodg- 
ings, to him, are not much of & problem, Service life 
having taught him to ask little in the way of comforts, 
and yet to dig h tnself in and be surprisingly comfortable 
wherever he finda himself. Besides, he regards lodgings 
as a temporary expedient, and is prepared to put up 
with a lot until he,can rejoin his family in% home of his 
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own. Lack of money prevents his going to see them 
often, ånd this enforced separation has left him free 
at week-ends, so that the local chapel of his denomina- 
tion has seized its opportunities. In a keen young 
schoolmaster living virtually a bachelor life in lodgings 
it has seen the ideal person to enthuse new life into a 
moribund Sunday school, run a Scout troop during 
the week, act as secretary to at least two committees, 
and even conduct services when a regular preacher is 
not available. He is considered to have short hours 
of work and long holidays and to be accustomed to 
children, so why shouldn’t he? His refusal to entertain 
most of their suggestions is construed by the elders of the 
chapel as wanton disregard for the things of the spirit. 

Many young teachers, of "course, are far more 
fortunate than Jane and John. Their first job.is in 
a good school where an efficient Head is friendly and 
helpful to the staff and children, and is the object of 
both their respect and affection ; where the buildings 
are beautiful, well planned and not over-crowded ; 
where the staff-room is friendly, co-operative, and 
occupied by teachers with a sense of vocation, happy 
in the knowledge that they live in a community 
which is achieving its purpose. John or Jane might 
have found the ideal lodgings at the first attempt, 
madé> friends quickly, and found the local church 
alive, welcoming, and sensitive to a teacher’s problems. 
But the actual conditions discovered by Jane and John 
are taken from Teal life, with its horñil mixture of the 
pleasant and unpleasaat. A fair sketch has been 
given of an “average ” school, where life is neither 
ideal nor usibearable. o 6 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Joun and Jane are of course fictitious, or perhaps it 
would be truer to say composite people, but their 
problems are typical of those of many young men and 
women entering the teaching profession, and indeed 
of young people taking up their first post in any pro- 
fession. 

Every job consists in the main of hard work, some- 
times uninteresting to the point of drudgery, and every 
worthwhile job has its flashes of insight, inspiration, 
aid rewarding achievement which redeem the drudgery 
and make the effort seem to have been Well spent. 

~/Judged in this manner, teaching can be one of the 
most richly rewarding professions, but to realise these 
rewards it is necessary to be able to take the long view 
and see things in perspective. Just at the beginning 
the difficulties are numerous and very pressing; the 
theory taught in the training college or university 
J training departments is being put to the test of real 
practice, and is inevitably found wanting in just those 
parts where the difficulties hurt most. Will Jane and 
John win through to the point where they will:know 
themselves to be doing a useful_ and satisfying job 
which makes life abundantly worth living, or will they 
be overcome’ by 'the sheer weight of petty professional 
irritations and either leave the profession, or what-is 
vy infinitely worse, wish to leave but fail to find an 
opportunity because they are qualified in n@other field ? 
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All ‘Shrough life we have constantly to face the 
decision’ whether to keep on with what we are doing 
or turn aside and try something different. A light, 
irresponsible character turns away from a task at the 
first sign of difficulty, but, conversely, to carry on 
against hopeless odds may be nothing more than 
unintelligent stubbornness. Success is often due to 
striking a balance between on the one hand carrying 
on tenaciously with a heavy task and bringing it to 
fruition by sheer determination, and on the other 
knowing when to say “ this is not worth the effort ” 
and redirecting our energies to something on which 
they will not be wasted. 

Both Jane and John, then, must be prepared for 
hard work, petty frustrations,’and disappointments, 
but both should cultivate the habit of asking them- 
selves, “ Can I do anything about it now? Hi 

Jane, for instance, would almost certainly be well 
advised to gè into fresh lodgings. In fact, her griev- 
ances may be imagined, and the landlady quite 
reasonable; but she might be happier in some other 
household and her landlady get on well with another 
lodger. Most young people make the mistake of stay- 
ing too long in lodgings which make them unhappy, 
whereas by trial and error they could usually find a 
houseliold where they could fit in and be happy. 
John will have to face the necessity of taking his 
headmaster to task for inferfering with classes, which 
is quite inexcusable. He need not openly object in 
front of the boys, at least not until ke has raised the 
matter in private and let it be seen in no uncertain 
terms that Sie expects his authority in class to 
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respected. This will almost certainly bring a courteous 
apology from the Head, and improved relationship 
from then onward; but if the Head proves himself 
too small a man to see the necessity for admitting his 
mistakes, John might well be advised to consider 
seriously the possibility of looking for another school, 
before he saddles himself with a permanent home for 
hisefamily. Experience under a bad Head is always 
unsatisfactory, but especially so in the early years of 
a young man’s professional career. 

In all probability, however, his protest will succeed. 
Similarly, a diplomatic enquiry of the girls’ head- 
mistress might quite well reveal that the girls’ play- 
time was timed to meet conditions which have now 
ceased to exist, perhaps even to bring it into line with 
a boys’ timetable which has now been superseded ! 
' It is quite extraordinary how much inconvenience is 
tolerated because no one takes the obvious step of 
enquiring from the person responsible the reason for 
the objectionable practice. Apparently immovable 
obstacles often prove to be nothing of the kind. 

Jane, more than John, has a social problem to handle 
in her private life. For one thing he has the in- 
estimable advantage of a period in the Services when 
he was a man amongst other men, doing a man’s job. 
She has gone back to school, whereas her friends have 
gone from school to work; they can talk about school 
from experience, whereas she has never experienced 
office or shop, arid feels at a disadvantage in conversa- 
tion with them on that account. He is married (and 
for him marriage is an added incentive to succeed in 
his profession), while she, however ardently she may 
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believé in the equality of the sexes, almost certainly 
harbouis somewhere in her complex personality a 
longing for marriage and motherhood as the crown of 
life. Yet marriage for her may mean the abandon- 
ment of professional teaching as a career. He, too, 
has probably the capacity for being absorbingly 
interested in the impersonal side of his job, while she 
is almost certainly more susceptible to irritations by 
uncongenial personalities. 

Both men and women have contributed to the con- 
tents of this book, but in the interests of brevity and 
crispness the wearisome repetition of “he or she” 
and “ boy and girl ” has been avoided. Henceforward, 
except where the context forbids, “he” includes 
“ she ”, and vice versa. 3 o £ 


CHAPTER III 
ON FINDING THE RIGHT LODGINGS 


Houses which take in lodgers are of two types, the 
semi-professional boarding-establishment and the 
private household which turns the spare room into a 
source of revenue. The former is generally ruled over 
by a landlady who is monarch of all she surveys, 
whose husband, a character of minor importance if he 
exists at all, is kept inconspicuously with the rest of 
the family in the basement by day and the attic by 
night. The rest of the house is devoted entirely to the 
strious business of taking in lodgers, who usually sleep 
two to a bedroom and share a common dining- and 
sitting-room on the ground floor. There are very 
definite rules, meals are served at fixed times, late 
suppers are definitely not provided, and«the heating 
of bedrooms is by the shilling-in-the-slot gas meter. 
Such establishments advertise in the “ Apartments to 
Let” columns of the local papers, and almost all 
lodgings obtained through official lists maintained by 
education authorities, firms, and universities are of this 
type. Cold and institutional as their atmosphere can 
be, and granted that their terms: are often a little 
higher than those of private households, boarding- 
houses have certain advantages of their own, and are 
for many reasons‘the best choice for the young teacher 
who has had no previous experience of living in some- 
one else’s house. Many women of sterling character 
whose husbands have been the victims of'accident or 
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illness “have nevertheless been able to bring up and 
educate’ large family by running just such a boarding- 
house; they rely on their lodgers as a principal source 
of income, and consequently have to study their 
requirements. They are under no illusions as to what 
is entailed in keeping boarders, whereas the ordinary 
housewife who decided to take in an odd lodger, either 
to provide a little money for extras, or because she has 
the room and feels she can do a good turn to a young 
man or woman compelled to live away from home, 
may never really realise the loss of domestic privacy 
or the amount of work involved. This sometimes 
breeds an unspoken resentment at first, which while the _ 
experienced lodger knows how to deal with it, can be 
a source of disaster to the new Hand who lavks skill iti 
adapting himself to the ways of a strange family. 
Private households rarely advertise in the “ Apart- 
ments to Let” columns, as they do not want the 
neighbours te know that they are short of money, but 
a surprising number of them reply to advertisements 
in the “ Apartments Wanted ” columns. Where there 
is any difficulty in getting satisfactory accommodation, 
the first step is then to insert in the local evening paper 
an advertisement which usually costs no more than 
about three shillings, and may bring in from six to 
fifty réplies, which*can be sorted into districts and 
systematically visited. Many are immediately seén 
to be impossible: “ Well, you see, whet we really 
want is someone to make a fourth at bridge of an 
evening.”’ “ Yes, my husband plays the piano a lot; 
jazz of course—you have to have a bit of pleasure 
while you afè young.” “ Yes, we've painted*the oak 
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bedroom suite light green, more cheerful y’snow.” 
(These gems are actual examples of would-De land- 
ladies’ comments from a single hunt for lodgings in 
Liverpool some years ago.) From the remainder, 
several possibles can be picked out and the most likely 
selected. Another source of valuable information is 
the landladies of boarding-houses on. official lists, or of 
colleagues who are themselves in lodgings, for, although 
good boarding-houses are almost invariably full, and 
may even have a waiting list, their landladies are not 
infrequently consulted by neighbouring housewives 
who are considering taking in a lodger, and who would 
be happier to take in a friend of that nice young man 
who lives at Mrs. So-and-so’s than a stranger found 
‘through am advertisernent. 

It is rare to find satisfactory lodgings at the first 
attempt. The faults are seldom the obvious ones like 
dirt, vermin, or damp beds; rather it is the subtle 
human problems, which have their roots in the differ- 
ing traditions and household habits of ditferent 
families, which create between a lodger and the house- 
hold a friction that it would be unfair to either side 
to perpetuate. For this reason it is wise to be pre- 
pared to try several lodgings for a few weeks each in 
order to settle finally on one where you can really feel 
at home with the family and make some contribution 
to the life of the household. This leads to the practical 
point that it is wise to lifnit strictly the amount of 
personal belongings taken to a new district for the first 
time. If there ave only one or two changes of raiment 
and a few essential books, a change of lodgings need 
entail ne more than giving notice to theld landlady 
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and booking a taxi to the new address in a week’s 
time. @ne tends to dread changes of lodging on the 
out-of-the-frying-pan-into-the-fire principle, but it is 
a mistake to be too afraid of them, as, even if the worst 
should happen, a landlady is often flattered by a re- 
quest to take back a lodger who used not to be satisfied 
with the services she gave him. She says to herself : 
“ Now he’s seen what Mrs. X. does to her lodgers he’ll 
appreciate how well we do for him here.” 

The differing traditions and habits of families are 
important enough to deserve further mention. When 
living in the house of his parents a man accepts its 
customs unconsciously, and only recognises their 
existence when, on his going into lodgings, the members 
of the household are found to betonstantly doing some 
little thing which would have given grave offence at 
home. Worse still, it is possible to give serious offence 
in another house by some action, like cleaning shoes in 
a bedroom, which would be accepted as natural and 
normdi at home. Again in some households it might 
be regarded as dangerous to draw up a smouldering 
fire with a sheet of newspaper, the gas poker being 
used instead. In another house it would be regarded 
as the height of extravagance to use the gas poker on 
a fire already alight, the sheet of newspaper being the 
approved method. One landlady will have a fixed 
idea that the plug must be inserted in an empty 
wash-basin to prevent the pipe freezing, while another 
will be equally convinced that it will freeze if the plug 
is left in. Differences in the treatment of food are 
legion and cause real distress. The writer once saw a 
young man stare at his breakfast as though it had been 
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bewitched, and when he had recovered the power of 
` speech, he said in a voice of hushed bewilderment, 
“Fancy, they’ve dared to put smoked bacon in front 
of us”. Personally, the writer has never thought any 
sort of bacon as worth the trouble of cooking. One 
of the best landladies he ever had was in the habit of 
serving a pungent and watery fluid with mutton. 
One day there was actually palatable and enjoyable 
mint sauce on the table, but no sooner had this been 
noted than she made her appearance full of apologies, 
saying that she had accidentally spilt the sugar into the 
mint sauce and completely ruined it ! People who have 
moved about and seen something of other people’s 
Ways can accept these things for the petty annoyances 
they are, and can afford to laugh at them; but where 
the lodger and the landlady have both imagined every- 
body behaves at home as they do, the stage is set for 
trouble. 

Few landladies have any idea of the amount of 
reading and writing which a student or teacher has to 
undertake, and they seldom provide a bookcase or 
writing-desk for lodgers. Most bedrooms too, given 
a means of heating and a chair and table, would 
provide a place of privacy for writing, entertaining 
personal friends, or just disappearing so that the 
family can be on their own. Most students knew how 
comfortable a bed-sitting-room can be, but to many 
landladies the whole idea of “ sitting ” in a bedroom 
is unacceptable on the grounds of unfamiliarity, and 
seems to suggest~a socially. unrespectable degree of 
overcrowding. Landladies are often extremely bad 
businessswomen, and not infrequently agree. to take 
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in a lodger for a rent at which they are bound to lose 
money at to-day’s prices; then, not having the bold- © 
ness to ask for more, they make some excuse for asking 
him to leave altogether. It is by no means rare tq 
have to tell an inexperienced landlady that she is not 
asking enough, and to offer her a few shillings more; 
this should not be forgotten when for any reason one 
gets an increase in salary. 5 

In any case, when going into new lodgings it is 
essential to state one’s requirements in detail and to 
err on the side of being a little more exacting than 
one intends to be. No landlady minds a new lodger 
turning out to be less trouble than she expected, but 
if he turns out to need late suppers three nights a week 
and an early lunch on Saturdays witheut having 
warned her beforehand, she will have just grounds for 
complaint. It is much better to stipulate early lunch 
on Saturdays and then to find you can often dispense 
with it, thanenot to mention it and then have to bring 
up the matter as an afterthought. Landladies find it 
difficult to budget for the loss of a few shillings entailed 
when they are asked to make a reduction to the lodger 
who goes home for an occasional week-end, and they 
are thus usually very willing to accept the arrangement 
whereby they are paid in full for week-ends when he is 
away, but agree in return to provide meals at no extra 
cost when he entertains his friends. This excellent 
scheme is the means of” preventing trouble about 
visitors and occasional absences alike. 

In general, it is easier for a young man to get lodg- 
ings than for a young woman. Landladies feel that a 
man will ngt interfere with the runsing of their own 
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house, while a girl would be constantly in and out of the 
` kitchen, all the time an unspeaking critic ‘of their 
household methods. Girls upset the household by 
monopolising the bathroom to do their washing, leave 
strands of their hair entwined round the soap and the 
taps, demand facilities for ironing at inconvenient 
times, and place a great strain or their landlady’s 
sense of responsibility by arriving home after mid- 
night and then taking three-quarters of an hour to say 
“Good night” to an unidentified someone outside 
the front door. 

Most of what has been said applies to town or 
suburban conditions. The question of lodgings for a 
new teacher in a country school is a much more thorny 
one, as the*number of possible houses in the neighbour- 
hood is very much more limited. The village accepts 
the provision of lodgings for an unmarried teacher as a 
social duty, and it is often a subject of great interest 
in local discussions for weeks after the sappointment 
has been made. In the end the corporate mind de- 
cides that it will have to be old Miss Peascod’s because 
there just isn’t anywhere else, and proceeds to tell the 
lady in question that she would be doing less than her 
duty not to accept the new teacher as a lodger. The 
arrangement is seldom permanent, but it serves as a 
base from which to start operations and get to know 
people. After a few months it“may become evident 
that Miss Brightingly is not the sort of person to get 
on well with old Miss Peascod, whereas she has made 
good friends with the Trueworth family, who like her 
so well that they alter their own sleeping arrangements 
to make‘ room available to her. Me 
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No lodgings are perfect, or exactly like home, and 
mutual toleration and adaptability are necessary to 
make things gosmoothly. Nevertheless, there are many 
cases of lodgers who have been with the same family, 
for ten years, are regarded as members in their own 
right, and move with the family if it goes to a new 
house. These areeextreme cases, but even where a 
lodger leaves after a year or two to get married, a real 
friendship often remains between the two families for 
years. A happy home life is the essential prerequisite 
to a useful professional career, especially one present- 
ing such exacting demands in the field of human 
relations as teaching; so that it is worth a good deal of 
trial and error and upset during the first year or so in 
order to get somewhere dependable to live. ° $ 


CHAPTER IV 


ON JOINING THE STAFF OF A 
SCHOOL 


A NEw teacher’s introduction to his. first school comes 
by way of its headmaster, into whose august presence 
he is ushered, as an applicant for a post, nervously 
preparing himself to be interviewed, with his mind 
full of vivid memories of his reactions to the head of 
the school at which he himself was taught. Some of 
this residual scholar-to-headmaster attitude will per- 
sist in his relation with the headmaster long after he 
thas adjusted himself to being a teacher and has 
accepted the other teachers as colleagues and equals; 
and up to a point it is good and right that this should 
be so, for the young teacher has many very important 
lessons to learn under a wise and experienced Head. 
When the appointment is made, and the numerous 
arrangements have been completed, comes the moment 
of encounter with the staff as a body. On that fate- 
ful first morning for instance, Jane Brown opened the 
staff-room door with a mixture of eagerness and 
apprehension. When one has not yet got to know 
people it is natural to look upon them as specifaens of 
hamanity and to judge by appearances, and she was 
wondering what her new célleagues would be like and 
how they would compare with the teachers who had 
taught her. A burst of noise and a babel of voices 
seemed to overwhelm her for a moment, but as she 
took tha situation in she was vaguely vonscious of 
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some sort of pattern in the way people had sorted 
themselyes into groups. The older women, dis- 
tinguishable by their greying hair and sober, perhaps 
tather shapeless clothes, were talking animatedly 
amongst themselves in a corner by the window; Jane’s 
attention was momentarily arrested by one who stood 
out from among them as more carefully and tastefully 
dressed, and she found herself making a mental note 
to be sure and find out what manner of woman this 
was.” The younger element seemed to find more to 
attract it in the notice-board, which several were 
examining for information which might affect them, 
and at the same time hurling remarks over their 
shoulders in an effort to tell about their own holidays 
instead of listening to an account of someone else’s: 
Some were pleasingly gay in appearance, some nonde- 
script, and some even gave the impression of over- 
anxiety and nervousness. This, then, was the team 
of which Jaze was to become a member. 

The attitude of women to each other, to their work, 
and to their colleagues differs markedly from that of 
men, and while these differences may not be so notice- 
able amongst students, it is almost certain that they 
become more marked as people get older, and much 
more clearly defined as people approach and pass 
marridgeable age, to be seen in their most extreme 
form in the contrast ‘between the married headmaster, 
who derives great satisfaction from his family life, and 
the lonely, isolated figure of the unmatried headmistress 
or hospital matron. Iteis difficult for a writer, who 
must of necessity be either man or woman, to put 
the differences satisfactorily, into ewords, Dut it is 
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probably true to say that men are more capable of 
deriving abiding satisfaction from the study of things 
and abstractions, while the attention of women is 
riveted on persons. This is why we chose Jane Brown 
to illustrate this chapter; John Smith’s only lasting 
impression of his first encounter with the staff-room 
was the barometer and the pile of sports gear in the 
far corner. Age may well bring men to a mellow and 
tolerant maturity, while in women it often brings out 
the irritable and unpleasant side of their character. 
Yet it is important also to remember that the charac- 
teristics of one sex are often seen at their best in the 
other. To say that a man is capable of acting with a 
womanly gentleness is to pay him a very fine com- 
pliment, while a manly outlook on life is often the 
product of sterling character in a woman. 

To have a mixed staff in a school is to incur both 
advantages and disadvantages. The presence of the 
other sex almost certainly makes people, more con- 
scious of their qualities as human beings, and prevents 
them becoming careless in standards of personal 
appearance and behaviour. The corporate conversa- 
tion of a mixed staff-room is never likely to remain for 
long at the level of catty gossip on the one hand or to 
descend to profane coarseness on the other. Yet men 
and Women attach importance to different things, and 
it is extremely irritating to have to try to co-operate 
with someone who makes a “terrific fuss about some- 
thing which you consider an unimportant trifle. 
Women in general regard themselves as more con- 
scientious and orderly at work, while to men, who are 
less circurascribed in outlook and more concérned with 
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broad principles, they often seem to be merely making 
an uncoascionable fuss about irrelevant details, and 
addicted to the sort of superficial tidiness which stuffs 
things into the nearest drawer to put them out of 
sight; until the drawers not only get so full that they 
jam and cannot be opened without breaking something, 
but also have then to be turned out on to the table 
before the required article can be located. , 

At the same time single-sex schools, especially girls’ 
boarding-schools, present very grave problems of their 
own. In few other professions is it possible to live 
entirely surrounded by persons of one’s own sex and 
mostly less than one’s own age, and a woman teacher 
who allows her youth to be entirely absorbed in such 


a school may find herself condemned to a €elibacy to” 


which her temperament is entirely unsuited when she 
reaches mature age and longs for family life. A school 
can be a very absorbing place, claiming a very large 
Proportion ef a teacher’s time and energy, and to 
balance this and make possible that fullness of life 
which is important for a teacher, a vigorous social life 
with interesting outside contacts is necessary indeed. 
If this cannot be arranged by careful planning, it is 
better to avoid that type of school entirely. One of 
the tragedies of life is the teacher who has grown old 
Without growing up, which can happen too éasily in 
the circumstances We have just described. Suth 
people have been arrested*in their emotional develop- 
ment, the circle of school-college-school, the only life 
they have known, having failed to draw out the more 
adult traits in their personality, so that they have 
Temained adolescent in their friendships and “nterests. 
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It may be that such people would have been shy and 
retiring and never taken a forceful part im another 
profession had they chosen it, but it is probable that 
almost any other way of life than teaching would have 
brought them to a state of greater maturity and fuller 
development. j 

One of the products of immaturity is the sort of 
friendship in which two people of the same sex become 
over-closely involved in each other. This is most 
likely to come about in a restricted community, be 
it of men or women, and in either case it can lead to 
personal tragedy and great unhappiness. Over- 
whelmingly demanding possessive friendships with a 
member of one’s own sex are a feature of adolescence, 
‘when they» are normally outgrown before they have 
led to the stronger character becoming parasitic on 
the weaker. They are unnatural, for ideally mature 
adulthood should find the satisfaction of its emotional 
demands in the creative responsibility @f founding a 
home and raising a family. Where this is not possible 
for any reason, the next best thing is to have the entry 
to other people’s homes in the capacity of a trusted 
and valued friend. A wide circle of friendships is 
extremely important to the unmarried woman teacher 
in particular, and for those in whose way marriage has 
not conie, friendship with both halves of a happily 
married couple is very precious itideed. 

Some young teachers aré so anxious to avoid the 
narrow professionalism which springs from having a 
circle of friends drawn entirely from the teaching 
profession, that they take the mistaken course of 
resolving’ never to talk. to teachers abot teaching. 
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Now “ talking-shop”’ is a mistake only when people 
carry itsto such an excess that they can talk nothing 
else. All professions, medicine, law, engineering, the 
ministry of the churches, for example, have their 
societies for the discussion of professional matters, and 
derive great benefit and interest therefrom; and a 
group of teachers which never cultivates this art in 
respect to the theory and technique of gducation 
loses at least as much as the group that talks shop to 
the exclusion of broader and deeper themes. Young 
teachers have much to learn from older colleagues, 
and much, discreetly, to give also. One of the most 
fruitful situations possible is where the teaching of a 
subject or the control of a laboratory is shared between 
an older teacher of great wisdom and experience and 
a younger full of energy, freshness, and enthusiasm. 
Where these two get on well together, they will know 
how to appreciate and respect each other’s qualities, 
exchange agd develop each other's ideas, and avoid 
each other’s prejudices. 

Young people enter a profession at an age when 
they are making discoveries not only about the uni- 
verse but about themselves. They are still develop- 
ing rapidly, and are seeking to establish themselves 
in other people’s eyes. Sometimes a young man will 
behave with the foresight of someone many ‘years his 
senior, the next moment he will feel all the irresponisi- 
bility of a boy. A girl fay express her opinions in 
dogmatic speech one day, and be uncertain and 
hesitant the next. To older people such behaviour can 
appear to be unpleasantly self-assertive so that it is 
hard for tWo people at different stages of development 
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to achieve mutual understanding, although such under- 
standing is of great mutual value. i 

It is almost certainly the responsibility of the young 
to make possible good relations with their older 
colleagues. The unwise ones come to their work filled 
with more zeal than discretion. They can be heard to 
lay down the law on some point of school organisation 
almost before they have learnt what the organisation 
is; and long before they have had the opportunity 
to take any responsibility for its working. There is 
a time to speak and a time to be silent—and a time 
to ask questions, The young teacher’s first job is 
the culmination of his own education; during his 
first year he is getting out of the school at least as 
thuch as he puts into it. Much of his future happi- 
ness and professional usefulness depends on the way 
in which he is encouraged or discouraged by his senior 
colleagues, and a great responsibility rests on them 
to make it a formative and constructive period in his 
career. He, for his part, can let it be seen that he 
values the goodwill of the staff community into which 
he enters. It is a curious sidelight on human nature 
that people are almost always flattered if you ask them 
for help, and often offended if you try to help them. 
Older people especially are delighted if you admit 
your dependence on them to the extent of asking their 
advice, or their comments on soine scheme you have 
in preparation. Even when you know beforehand 
what those opinions will be, and that they will be 
quite unacceptable, it is often only a matter of courtesy 
that they should be asked for and listened to. If you 
are given’a job which Mr, Van Winkle used*to-do, you 
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have certainly nothing to lose by listening to Mr. 

Van Winkle’s ideas about it, even if he has been asleep 

for the last twenty years; and you may gain his con- 

fidence to the extent of getting his co-operation on, 
some other matter at a later date on which his help 

or views may be really valuable. 

Yet in teachingsit is a fatal mistake to attempt to 
imitate, slavishly, a predecessor’s methods. ¿Get the 
very fullest information about what has been done in 
the past and what is done elsewhere, and then develop 
your own methods, which will be as personal as your 
own handwriting. Another man’s methods can never 
fit you better than another man’s shoes. 

In a small closed community, like the staff-room, 
personal antagonisms can become very bitter, and ` 
cliques and factions are very easily developed. It is 
not the business of the young newcomer to take sides 
in such matters; on the contrary, he is in a position 
of considerable independence, and with a little dis- 
cretion can even be the means of healing old divisions; 
he has no part in the past, and can cultivate the good- 
will of both sides, who may in time come to use him 
first as a channel of communication and later as a = 
mediator. It may help if he maintains a polite 
fiction that he knows nothing of what has occurred in 
the past, and gains a reputation for being quick to 
listen, but very slow to’repeat what he has heard unless 
it is in someone’s favour. eine 

We started this chapter by referring to the head- 
Master; now we must return to him. The Head is 
ultimately responsible for the school’s spirit and 
Morale, as Well as for a multitude ofeirritating details 
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in its administration. It is often possible to remark 
a subtle difference in bearing and demeanour which 
marks out a Head among teachers as a man who is 
More accustomed to authority, who faces the world 
with confidence and treads firmly, knowing without 
hesitation where he is going. A good Head will go to 
quite a remarkable amount of trouble to see that a 
new assistant gets the best possible launching on his 
professional career, and a wise young teacher will go 
to a good deal of trouble to get experience under a 
good Head for that reason. On the other hand, it 
does not do for him to be running off to the Head 
every two minutes; he must cultivate the habit of 
Standing on his own two feet. Happy indeed is the 
school thai is blessed With a good Head, but sometimes 
there is appointed to a Headship a man whose shoulders 
are not broad enough for the responsibilities which 
will rest upon them. The load may not break such a 
man; but it may bend or flatten him until he becomes 
a nonentity whose powers of leadership are as incon- 
spicuous as his standards of value. For a while his 
predecessor's team of assistants may carry him; then 
subtle differences will begin to be apparent, some of 
the staff will leave while the going is good, others with 
stronger local or home ties hang on, hoping to main- 
tain the*school’s standards by a long grim struggle. 
‘The wise Head will delegate responsibility and keep 
out of sight when someoné else is getting on with a 
good job. A bad Head will interfere or be hesitant 
about giving decisions and slow to take responsibility 
when something of which he is ultimately in charge 
goes wrong. A Head ean only do what “is possible; 
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he has not arbitrary, unlimited authority, \but can 
only getydone what he can persuade the authori 
authorise and what his staff and children are capable 
of doing. Heads are only human and subject to the 
same limitations and off-days as ordinary mortals. 

It is deemed necessary in secondary schools for the 
Head to separate himself from his staff and to keep 
his distance. The better the Head, the moge he can 
afford to unbend; but for a man of small stature such 
a course might be fatal. The price of his authority 
is a certain loneliness; he cannot move among his 
associates as a man among equals, and this probably 
tells much more severely on a Headmistress, who is 
also denied the comfort of marriage and family life. | 

In primary schools the Head may have the opposite’ 
problem of having to share very limited accommodation 
with his staff, who are thus thrown into too close 
proximity tohim. Fortunate indeed are those teachers 
who work ugder a headmaster capable of building up 
the sense that all the staff, whatever their age and 
position, are partners in a common task of promoting 
the spiritual, mental, and physical good of the children 
and the welfare of the school as a whole. Time will 
Cause the young teacher to overcome the sense of dis- 
comfort which he used to feel in the Head’s presence; 
but hê should never lose his sense of respece for the 
Head’s position. : j 

If the teacher’s first post is in a small school, whether 
primary or secondary, the problems will differ in degree 
rather than in kind. There is much to be said for a 
small school in any case, and particularly for the first 
post. It ig rather like joining a small firm or factory, 
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where often there is far more variety in the work and 
less danger of the young worker’s being engaged in 
a single process like Charlie Chaplin in “‘ City Lights ”. 
The teacher may find himself teaching more subjects 
to more age groups, taking part in more. out of school 
duties and activities, which have to be shared among 
fewer members of the staff. The apprenticeship may 
be harder; but it is probably more rewarding ; the staff 
is too small to form cliques, and just has to work 
together; the children are known more individually 


and more deeply, and a family atmosphere is easier to 
attain. 
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CHAPTER V 


ON FACING A CLASS FOR THE R 
> oFIRST TIME 


Wuy is it that a class may never dream of taking 
liberties with one master and yet harry the wits out of 
another of similar appearance and qualifications? 
The writer was attracted to the problem as a boy under 
different types of master, and has had reason to re- 
consider it as a master receiving both types of treat- 
ment at the hands of different classes. Certainly the 
evidence points to the existence of a technique of 
managing children and imposing one’s will on the 
class for the purpose of achieving that good order in 
the classroom which is the very foundation of successful 
teaching. 

Conscientiqus teachers will, however, be suspicious 
of any technique of managing people, and will ask 
themselves the very proper question whether in im- 
posing their will on children whose minds are im- 
mature, they are not in fact transgressing against that 
respect for, individual personality whichis so im- 
portant a part of the Christian view of man. We must 
be quite sure that the teacher’s authority is exercised 
in the service of the development of the pupils’ person- 
ality. Formerly much educational theory tacitly 
accepted the thesis that children were little devils 
who needed to be made subject to law and order by 
being compelled to conform, against their wills, with 
a multitude of rules and regulations provided for no 
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other purpose. To-day the tendency is to go to the 
other extreme and consider children little angels 
capable of a degree of self-control which would be un- 
„common even in their elders. 

The Christian view of man and the, experience of 
practising teachers are at one in discounting both 
these extreme views. The typical-boy is neither a 
little angel nor a little devil, but contains in different 
parts of his highly complex and individual personality 
both a rather timid little angel and a very energetic 
little devil, while teachers who have had experience 
of girls assures the writer that the same is true of them, 
with the possible reservation that their little angels 
are less self-conscious and their little devils subtle 
rather than energetic. When the teacher talks to an 
individual child, the little angel, emboldened by the 
presence of authority, answers the questions, while the 
little devil hides behind him; whereas in class the little 
devils take courage from numbers and it is the little 
angels’ turn to hide. The normal boy, or at least his 
little angel, whose name is “ Better Self ’’, wants to 
learn, and would rather work hard and have something 
to show for his efforts than be allowed to run wild; 
but, and in this he resembles the majority of his elders, 
he needs a strong measure of coercion to make him 
put for.h his best efforts. On the frank recognition 
that authority must provide that degree of coercion, 
every sound pupil-teacher relationship is based. To 
Impose one’s will upon other people so that they 
become mere satellites of oneself is morally inde- 
fensible, and indeed devilish, but that is not what is 
meant Here. The imposition of that degree of dis- 
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cipline which “ Better Self ” knows to be necessary 
and “ Whole Self ” ultimately accepts, is a measure 
which makes it possible for the little angel to become 
È bold and strong enough to saddle and bridle the little, 
devil and tury his energy to good use as a beast of 
‘burden. An analogy from the garden is also apt to 
illustrate the difference between true and false dis- 
cipline. A young tree, newly transplanted, needs the 
support of a stout stake to prevent it being blown 
about by the wind before its roots have got a good 
grip of the ground. The wise gardener knows when to 
Temove,the stake so that the tree grows strong roots; 
if this is not done the tree will grow to rely on the stake 
for support, and when the stake eventually rots and 
breaks in a high wind, the tree, too, willbe blown 
down with it. One further point. A single trouble 
maker must not be allowed to ruin the educational 
prospects of his classmates, and in the last resort he may 
have to be fogced to conform to the standards laid down. 
Now to return to the class which is orderly under 
one master, and unruly under another. The matter 
is clearly one of the habits which it has developed in 
its relations with these two teachers, for a class is a 
Compact social group, and such groups develop 
corporate habits which are very powerful indeed. 
One class may be hard-working but uncritical, other 
prepared to work only if convinced that it is nn- 
Portant to do so, while a third may have just enough 
intelligence to see that it will never be a good form, 
and so be determined to, gain prestige in the OE of 
the school by ragging teachers. A class which has 
had time {© develop its own «tradition of boy-to-boy 
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relationships faces a new master as a social unit, agog 
with such questions as “ What is he like? ” 4‘ Can he 
teach?’ “ Will he be able to keep order? ” ‘‘ Can 
che keep his temper? ” “ What are the weak points 
in his armour? ” In the light of the answers to such 
questions as these, the group will ultimately determine 
its corporate attitude to the new teacher. 

A young teacher approaching a class for the first time 
should do so therefore in the knowledge that the 
occasion is one of the very first importance when the 
foundations of good or bad habits will irrevocably be 
laid. Too often he sails blissfully into the class- 
room, firmly believing that he has only to make the 
lessons interesting and the little angels will respond 
reasonably’; the inevitable then happens. Someone 
half-disobeys an order, and escapes notice; a bold 
spirit ventures a remark which draws a snigger of 
approval from his fellows and an uneasy frown from 
the teacher; the group senses that it is getting out of 
control, and begins to experiment to see how far it 
can go and exactly what will happen when it gets 
there. Ultimately the teacher is forced to inflict a 
series of heavy and much-resented punishments on 
selected offenders, which, if they are heavy enough 
and inflicted in time, will cause the class to settle down 
to an wieasy imposed discipline with no quarter given 
on either side. If they are left tbo late, the class gets 
entirely out of control, and the new teacher is in for an 
ordeal indeed. Where have the mistakes been made, 
and what should have been done instead ? 

The Management of a class is the conduct of a re- 
lationship between the teacher on the one’ hand and 
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on the other a social group which is much more than 

a mere collection of individuals, and the teacher must 

have at his finger-tips right from the very beginning the 

technique of instilling into the group a habit of obedi- 
ence to his commands. A class which has never been 

given the opportunity to disobey automatically grows 

up in a habit of obedience, and the ability to detect, 

anticipate, and prevent incipient disobedience is 

probably the secret of the type of teacher who never 

has difficulty with discipline. His disciplinary actions 

are taken long before punishment becomes necessary ; 

but, if they fail, his second line of defence is to be able 

to punish in a way which produces the maximum 

desired effect with a minimum resentment. Yet to, 
make punishment unnecessary is always the primary 

aim, and this necessitates a foreknowledge of the 

quarter from which trouble is likely to come. 

A compact social group like a class cannot exist for 
long without throwing up from amongst its members 
an acknowledged leader or spokesman, there may 
also be unsuccessful candidates for this leadership, 
and these are the ones who will try to call attention to 
themselves by fair means or foul. The boy with some 
inferiority of mind or physique may be anxious to 
gain status in the eyes of his companions by acquiring 
a reputation for ragging teachers; the buffoorh: 
reputation as the loéal funny man to maintain, and 
anyhow he enjoys showing off; while the weak-willed 
scapegoat is egged on by his more far-sighted associates 
to draw the fire of the teacher upon himself. The born 
teacher and the ‘skilled teacher. consciously or un- 
consciously see at glance into*which of these categories 
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to disagree with a simple statement of the circumstances 
in which it should not be used, and it is with these that 
we are mainly concerned. First, it should not be 
eused often, as its effectiveness decreases with fre- 
quency ; the most effective cane is the ore which dwells 
in the headmaster’s study surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of awe and sanctity, being reserved for only the 
most glaring and outrageous lapses from the accepted 
moral code of the whole establishment, so that the 
uniqueness of the disgrace is the most effective part of 
the punishment. In no case should corporal punish- 
ment be given for bad work (which should be,re-done 
properly in the offender’s own time); for any offence 
which might be the result of nervousness, and would 
therefore only be made worse by the threat of the cane, 
or in any case where there is the slightest doubt that 
the suspect is the real offender, for a caning once 
administered cannot be revoked. 
r There remain a few practical points; minor but 
Important. Children’s names should be learnt as 
quickly as possible by a new teacher, since a boy or 
girl feels more personally responsible when addressed 
by name; while it is an admission of disability to have 
to address;an offender as “You fat red-headed boy in - 
the greet jersey on the third desk’’. Secondly, a 
teachers should make a point of being sure about the 
minor) routines of the classroom. Where are the 
registers kept ?. and in what circumstances is the head 
prefect responsible for their being to hand when re- 
quired? Is it true that the next class after swimming 
has been semi-officially timed to start seven minutes 
late to allow for the longer walk back from the baths? 
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What extraneous interruptions are to be expected ?— 
collections of milk money, prefects leaving early for 
dinner duty, and the like? Lastly, if the teacher 
Starts a day ot a class period in a smiling or unserious. 
mood, troublesis almost certain to brew up. The day 
and each lessson in it should commence in a brisk and 
crisp “ get down “smartly to business ” mood, and the 
Place for laughter and a slackening of the reins is to- 
wards the end. A teacher should notice everything 
that goes on in the classroom, although it would mean 
far too Many interruptions to take official notice of 
every small fidgeting or whisper. The teacher who 
Wears glasses is at a slight disadvantage here, as they 
limit the field of view, and he should therefore make a- s 
Point of being particularly alert to see that nothing 
escapes his notice. 

These suggestions have been written in the hope 
that they may help some new teachers not to lose 
Control, of tke classes entrusted to them. They may 
seem cold comfort to the teacher who has had the 
misfortune to let classes get really out of hand. For 
him, however, all is not lost by any means. Time is 
on his side, for children forget habits very quickly, 
with the result that every new school year,,or term, or 
Week, is his opportunity to make a fresh stàt a little 
farther along the road that leads from failure toiguecess. 
More important still’ he can salvage his reputasion as 
a man by his behaviour under the, ordeal of being 
Tagged; for he need never lose his temper, his dignity, 
or his sense of humour, and his self-control will not 
escape the notice of his pupils, and will be given full 
eat. The real -failures of ‘the teaching profession 
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a boy falls. They are careful to let it be seen that the 
acknowledged leaders obey them; they fail to provide 
fun for the buffoon, drop heavily upon the powers 
«behind the scapegoat, and obstinately refuse to make 
a martyr out of the boy who sets ort to get punished 
for the sheer glory of it; for a boy whose punishment 
outrages the group’s sense of fairness becomes a‘ hero 
overnight, 

Every order which is disobeyed necessitates a punish- 
ment, and every punishment is to some extent a con- 
fession of failure to maintain authority. Therefore, 
since to avoid punishment is the aim, the giving of 
orders needs great care. Orders should be given only 

when the giver is quite sure that he is capable of en- 
forcing them if they are deliberately disobeyed. He 
should be quite certain in his own mind what he should 
do in such an event, and should do it quickly and 
confidently if he is to remain master of the situation. 
If there is any doubt on any of these poiats a request 
should be substituted for an 


ensue Over a minor matter, 
In error it should be withdra 
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Where punishment is necessary it should be prompt, - 
decisive, appropriate, and adequate. It is worse than 
useless to inflict an insufficient, tardy, or half-hearted 
penalty which merely serves to bring the whole matter» 
into contempt. The engineering apprentice is taught 
that repeated taps with a light hammer do a lot of 
surface damage Without moving anything, whereas a 
single confident blow from a hammer of the right weight 
shifts the obstinate part it is desired to dismantle 
without damaging it. The most effective punishment 
is one which the public opinion of the class acknow- 
ledges to be necessary, while as we have seen, one 
which it feels to be unjust merely gains sympathy for 
the victim and contempt for the.teacher. s a 

A new teacher should be at pains, before he even 
enters the classroom, to make himself familiar with the 
school rules and traditions about punishment. On 
what nights does detention take place? Is there an 
organised sckeme, or must he keep himself in with the 
offender? Will he get into trouble for making the 
caretaker late, and what are the arrangements for the 
boys who go home by train immediately after school, 
and cannot get another until 9.50 p.m.? Can a boy 
who failed to turn up for detention the fiṣst time he 
was ordered to do so be kept in during 4 football 
match when he is down to play for an importan at ? 
To defer action because any of this informationfis not 
known the moment it is requijedwould be to divorce 
the punishment from the crime and spoil its effect. j 
_ A word about corporal punishment. Although this 
1s not the place to go deeply into the arguments which 
Surround if those who do not believé in it are unlikely 
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are not those who have lost control of classes, but 
those who have bought it at too high a cost ;-the man 
who has at last discovered a “ method that works” 
and clings to it with a tenacity born of desperation, 
not daring to deviate from it one iotasin the interests of 
experiment or freshness. Likewise also the man who 
has learnt the secret of imposing ‘compliance with 
authority but has never got beyond it to the stage of 
inspiring the attitude of mind which values order and 
becomes independent of imposed discipline. Order is 
the most important means to every end the school 
serves, but once let it become an end in itself, and its 
idolatry will draw all life and inspiration out of the 
_teaching. ‘ 
Initial failure need Sot mean ultimate defeat. The 
teacher who has started by having difficulties and gone 
on to gain success by learning self-control, attention to 
detail, and an understanding of human nature, will 
have found by way of his early troubles the path to a 
more mature outlook and greater emotional stability. 
The labour is not without its reward. 
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s CHAPTER VI 
ON PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS WITH“ 
> 3 CHILDREN 


Mosr young teachers come into the profession with 

high ideals about the kind of relationship which they 

would like to establish with the children. Being at 

an age not far removed from their own childhood, 

often in fact nearer to that of the children than of the 

Majority of the staff, they have a great sympathy with 

childish pranks, which often remind them vividly of 

college pranks, and they tend tq feel very small them-, 
Selves from time to time in the presence of their older, 

more staid colleagues. 

It is easy to see that out-of-school activities can 
Provide an opportunity of establishing contact with 
individual children, and to hope that a child who has, 
for example, lived in camp for a week with her teacher, 
Cooked and cleaned with her, even been tucked up in 

ed by her, can no longer think of the teacher as a 
formidable Stranger. All too often, however, the 
desire to be on good terms with the children, an over- 
Zealous, premature, or misdirected desire to‘win their 
Confidence becomes the occasion for failing to establish 
the high Standard of good behaviour and ral dis- 
Cipline on which all that is ,worthwhile in teaching 
~ Spends. Disillusionment can change the idealist 
one Particularly unfogtunate type of cynic, and no 

© IS more burdensome than that of a teacher whose 
pet pna joy have ‘evaporated. Hente it is of supreme 
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importance to think clearly about the nature of the 
pupil-teacher relationship. 

No greater mistake can be made than to assume 
that the teacher’s personal relationships with children 
are an out-of-class affair. There is: ae wholeness in 
life, and it is on the establishment of a satisfactory 
“ in-class ” relationship that the possibility of a good 
out-of-class friendship will depend. The first duty of 
the teacher is to teach and teach well; without this 
the respect of the children can never be earned, and 
without respect true friendship is impossible. The 
teacher who has built up a satisfactory relationship 
based on mutual respect can allow very great liberties 
¿to be taken in his classes or with his person without the 
situation éver getting out of hand. The teacher who 
has failed to do so can allow little liberty, lest great 
liberties be taken. To-day, friendship between children 
and adults, even teachers, are more than ever accepted 
as part of the order of things, a great mmprovement 
on the old concept of the teacher as an unapproachable 
dispenser of information. The most valuable type of 
teacher is the one who can enter into such friendships 
and through them gain both respect and efficiency of 
instruction. But many of us remember from our own 
schooldays teachers who made a great contribution 
to our education without attaining both these aims 
simult) neously. On the one hand were real masters 
of their subject who taught it magnificently, yet 
whose approach to their classes was so impersonal that 
it never occurred to anyone te think of them as human 
at all. On the other, there were certain older teachers 
who had never quite mastered the technique of main- 
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taining order in the classroom, but who nevertheless 
succeeded in making an impression by sheer warmth 
of personality. It is, however, in the ability to com- 
bine these two achievements that the real greatness, 
of a great teasher resides. 

The essence of the pupil-teacker reletronstip is that 
the teacher is in‘ authority, the pupil under authority. 
The pupil, at first, will understand little of the true 
nature of authority, but when, under a good teacher, 
he has seen it in operation and been led to value it 
he will find the lesson of great use to him in many 
walks of life. The teacher, for his part, may abuse 
his authority, or, equally disastrously, fail to accept 
the responsibility of exercising it at all. He is not an, 
arbitrary tyrant, empowered by superior strength to 
exercise his will over others; but a responsible steward 
who must ultimately give an account of his stewardship 
to the pupil himself; for the pupil who leaves school 
should at least have begun to see the point of it all. 

Three things go to make up the work of the teacher. 
First, a set of conditions must be created in which 
good instruction can be given; secondly, there is that 
instruction itself; but thirdly, and most important, 
it is necessary to pass beyond instruction to , inspiration 
and to teach the children to love the right” “hings, for 
that is what is important in the end. 

A class may be silent and attentive, complyilg” with 
the instructions of the master, Is. it disciptined ? 
True discipline will produce these results when they 
are appropriate, but they can be attained by other 
less-reputable means, for instance by what, amounts 
to nothing more than bullying. If so, they may be 
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learning not merely French irregular verbs but some- 
thing much uglier and more awkward to handle, since 
for better or worse the teacher is a model on which the 
Child forms his own habits and behaviour. The 
imitation, which is candidly obvious en the surface 
with young children, goes deeper as they get older. 
What the teacher is, leaves a deeper mark than what 
the teacher says, and deepest of all when the teacher 
is either loved or hated. Ifa boy sees the bully getting 
his own way, he will use that technique himself. 

True discipline has its roots deep in the nature of 
things, the problem of reconciling order and freedom 
being a fundamental one in its application to all human 
institutions. The teacher is in himself a man under 
authority.’ He must do his duty owning his allegiance 
to his school, his subject, and his profession, yet always 
acting in what he believes to be the ultimate interest 
of the child and refusing to be obsequiously subservient 
to any man. o 

The teacher’s enthusiasm and respect for his Subject 
becomes most important in the higher forms of second- 
ary schools. He is steward of the subject he teaches, 
and not a final and infallible authority on it. A 
certain humility in their handling of the subject is 
one of thø-most valuable things he can pass on to those 
who are about to become specialists in it; and by 
refusin to dogmatise and frankly facing difficulties 
and x vacertainties where they occur, he will gain rather 
than lose their confidence. He will not seek to cover 
up his own personal mistakes; indeed, he will often 
find it of „great value to use them as opportunities to 
join with ‘his pupiís in a tommon effort to discover and 
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rectify what is at fault, a living example of a common 
search foy truth in which he is the leader. 

Another aspect of the teacher’s work is the care he 
should take for the growth and development of his: 
pupils. They‘are under his guidance as they approach 
physical, mental, and emotional maturity, and he 
must amongst other things help to establish confidence 
in their own abilities. Success, it has been said, is 
relative; it is what we can make of the mess we make 
of things. Too often the prizes go, all the way up the 
School, to the boy who habitually makes less mess than 
his fellews. The teacher should watch carefully for 
the momentary, almost accidental, successes of the dull 
boy, so that he can give praise and encouragement, 
not so much for their intrinsic value as for what they 
are worth to the boy, in giving him a sense of achieve- 
ment. Too often such successes are made the occasion 
of a damping sarcastic comment (“ Wonderful brain ; 
_ he’s actuallyegot something right ! ”). 

Sarcasm is arrogant, and can cause burning resent- 
Ment, whereas a sense of humour, because it is one of 
the fruits of humility is an endearing virtue. The 

order-line between humour and sarcasm is a narrow 
One, depending not so much on what is sajd as upon 
Ow it is said and in what context. At difi¢zent ages 
m peh at different things, and it is of inestimable 
is a R a teacher to be able to assess accuratel: what 
T on amusing by children of the age with whic he 
a bi ng. Nothing makes children consider an adult 
A — fool than for him to present for their enter- 
fo ent E, joke which they consider puerile oR babyish. 
re getiérally, one of the secrets of the art of teaching 
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is to be able vividly to imagine oneself in the learner’s 
position and at his stage of development and know- 
ledge of the subject, and to visualise in detail his 
ə reactions to situations and difficulties. An insidious 
temptation lies here, for we all feel that.we know what 
it feels like to be young, whereas inevitably the years 
have been slipping past since we were children, so that 
the accepted customs of children, their vocabulary, 
and the whole climate of their thought have all the 
while been undergoing a subtle change. We must be 
willing to learn at first hand from the children of to-day 
before we can teach them. a 
Knowledge and love of the child are the master-keys 
, to the situation. The steward under God has the 
duty to ‘love those under his charge. It is becoming 
alien to modern thought to consider love as a duty; 
to this the length of the divorce court waiting lists 
bear witness. Love is a conscious act of the will. 
Those who teach find it easy on the whole to Jove the 
bright healthy boy or girl who greets us with an open 
smile, and we can also preserve an affection for the 
scamp and the mischief. Boys will be boys we say; 
but what of the boys who will be spivs, those of the 
flashy tie, the long greasy hair, the scornful sneer, and 
the lewd self-conscious laugh? What of the dull, 
untidy girl who is stupid at work and no good at games 
—and is content to remain so? Few staff-rooms suffer 
such-gladly, yet the work of the Spirit is to make us all 
more lovable and loving, and so more God-like. Inso 
far as the unlovable child allows himself to be loved, or 
even discovers that he is loved, he becomes more lovable. 
Where the spirit ‘of love is, anything may happen. 
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Large classes make it virtually impossible to know 
every child as an individual, but this should never be 
pleaded a an excuse for never attempting to get to 
know any child properly. Inevitably the teacher is a _ 
dispenser of justice, and it is important that in his 
dealings with his class justice should be done and be 
seen to be done. Children are all different and need 
different treatment, but they quickly recognise justice 
and respect it. It has been observed that, in class, 
teachers first get to know the very best and the very 
worst of their charges. When we cannot get to know 
every child well, we can at least make an effort to know 
a representative sample, not just the outstandingly 
good or bad. 
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ON LIFE OUTSIDE SCHOOL HOURS 


Ir the time a teacher spends out of school is an en- 
riching experience for him, his work‘in school will be 
enriched in proportion. If, however, he is bored with 
life in general, then that boredom will infect his teach- 
ing and rob it of life and enthusiasm, for he cannot 
hide from the children what he feels and believes. 
They may not see him at his spare-time occypations, 
but they will know whether he justs sits at home and 
does nothing, or whether he has interests about which 
he feels keenly enough to act energetically. 

In boarding-schools and Public Schools, both boys’ 
and girls’ staff and children live together and share 
activities twenty-four hours a day in term-time. The 
staff make the life of the school their life,,and most of 
them enjoy it. In day schools, however, this has 
never been customary, and is in fact probably im- 
possible, so that teachers may get the impression that 
their sole duty is to teach, and that all other calls 
made by the school on their time are in the nature of 
inroads oa their personal freedom. Yet an essential 
part of the work of the conscientious teacher ‘is done 
outsidé the classroom. 3 

Ths preparation of lessons needs careful thought, 
both as to contelit and method of presentation. Even 
when the subject matter is the same for different 
groups, age, sex, context, and above all the necessity 
to be evér in seach of ew and more interesting lines 
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of attack if staleness is to be avoided, will make it 
imperative to teconsider the method of presentation 
before gising even a stock lesson. An older teacher 
naturally needs less time for preparation, and may rely 
more on quietly turning the matter over in his mind ` 
without writing anything down, but if he is really 
conscientious aiid seeks to teach with insight and 
inspiration, he will not confine this work to free periods 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. No teaching can remain 
fresh and vital unless the teacher keeps abreast of the 
new and topical developments both in his own subjects 
arid in its background of general knowledge and current 
affairs. ` Even then he will be more in sympathy with 
the learning process, and preserve a youthful resiliency 
to intellect if he deliberately sets out to learn some- 
thing entirely new and strange to him from time to 
time. It is fatally easy to find that one has read 
nothing of more value than the newspaper and a 
detective novel, although it is essential to spend a few 
minutes daily with a well-chosen newspaper if one is to 
keep up to date, and to look regularly through the two 
or three leading journals dealing with one’s own 
Speciality for the same reason, while the art of reading 
trash for complete relaxation when mentally and 
Physically fatigued is a very precious achievement. 
Marking and correcting are inescapable for the 
teacher. A stack of exercise-books awaiting correction 
can be a very daunting sight, and the attitude oiumind 
in which it is undertaken is supremely important, the 
More so as the work is apt to seem in itself entirely 
unproductive. Marking ‘can be done unprofitably, 
on the other hand it can revea® interesting facts about 
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the child who did the work and the Success of the 


teacher in getting ideas across to him. An interested 


_ and constructive attitude to this unattractive part of 


his duties will lead the teacher to mark and comment 


“ in such a way that the pupil finds his marked exercise 


a source of encouragement and interest, his faults 
analysed, and his achievements noted?” 

Some teachers attempt to completé the requirements 
of a university degree while they are teaching, and if 
too much is attempted in too little time, work is bound 
to suffer. Refresher courses are organised in school 
holidays, although the time to attend them may be 
hard to find when a teacher is married or has heavy 
domestic responsibilities. Membership of a profes- 
sional association seeins an obvious duty to a teacher 
who has the well-being of the profession at heart, and 
this ought to entail active membership (such, for 
example, as will enable the association to provide 
opportunities for the discussion of the wider and 
deeper problems of teaching), instead of* merely 
passively paying a subscription and raising salary 
queries from time to time. 

Some teachers feel called upon to devote their spare 
time to helping in one or other of the youth organisa- 
tions, because training and experience equip them for 
this work. Others feel that after a day in tke class- 
room they need contact with adult and more mature 
minds. This is a purely personal choice, and what 
matters is that it shou’d be made honestly. There is 
a great multiplicity of clubs and voluntary organisa- 
tions to-day, and teachers wao take an active part in 
them both giveca service to their fellows.,and gain 
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contacts with’ the adult world for which their pupils 5 
are being prepared. (šl 


Yet it $a mistake to overcrowd a life with too mach N 


purposeful activity. The art of relaxation, of Ying 
stringing the bow, and the joy of doing something 
because one likes doing it and not for the sake of 
getting it done; these are things which must be 
cultivated if life is not to become one long round of 
bustle and toil. In this age the arts of being quiet, 
or being alone, of just doing nothing or pottering about 
are in danger of being lost. This is no plea for indolence 
and idleness, but for creative escape from the tension 
and turmoil of everyday affairs. When tasks and 
duties crowd in upon us until we,are beset on all sides, 
when the sources of inspiration dry up, and the people ` 
we meet seem mere irritating hindrances to our swift 
dashing hither and thither, then it is time to with- 
draw from the mélée and find resources from which we 
can muster the will and energy to meet the situation 
as its master and not its slave; in a word, to cope. 
What means of refreshment serves this purpose best 
for us is a highly individual matter. Some turn to 
golf, others to higher mathematics. Some to strenu- 
ous exercise, others to quiet contemplation. Some to 
Serious study, others to the thriller and the cinema. 
Some 8eek social pleasures in “ pub ” or the ballroom, 
others find solace in, solitude. What matters is that 
our recreation should succeed in being re-creatitn, and 
that we should come back to our*tasks with hope 
Tevived. 

Certain pointers can Be given as to the choice ofa 
hobby ox favourite means of release? First, it should 
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be something which we enjoy doing, rot something 
we feel a duty to do or feel ought to be done. Second, 
it should be as complete a contrast to ourduties as 

. possible. A hobby provides chances for the mind to 
run on other lines; it gives us puzzles and problems 
which we semi-consciously find ourselves trying to 
solve whenever our mind has an idle moment. If we 
are overwhelmed with routine, a creative hobby which 
sets problems is needed; if our work is exhausting 
because it is creative, then an active or sociable hobby 
is to be preferred. A great deal can be done by taking 
pleasure in our tasks and arranging the order in which 
we tackle them, so that each serves as necessary re- 

_ creation from those which come before and after it; 
but this brings with it the great danger that life may 
become just one round of duties with no leisure time. 
Similarly, there is a danger that a task, such as making 
something, may be started for sheer joy and become an 
additional duty, to be finished in the time available 
with great strain. When all is said and déne it is 
not the tasks that matter but the attitude of, mind 
we take up towards them. This needs self-discipline ; 
we must not allow ourselves to be stampeded or bullied 
by events. _ It is good for the spirit to finish a game of 
bowls before preparing to meet the armada. 

There is in the life of the teacher one thing tö guard 
against above all others, and that is being too busy 
to tale notice of people. No matter how busy a 
person is, if he has his #ffairs under control he will be 
able to see, with genuine joy and goodwill, the child or 
coileague who comes to him With a difficulty, make an 
appointment at Which tite matter can be disgussed at 
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leisure and without stress (often, in the case of adults 
over a meal), and have the pleasure of sending the 
other pezson away helped, comforted, and spiritually 
refreshed. Such moments in life are intensely reward- 
ing. Often we have been able to do no more for the 
other person than to help him to put his query into. 
words, order and assess the strength of his own re- 
Sources, and regain confidence in his own powers. 
Yet this may have been all that he needed, and much 
more than he expected; but to put him at ease our 
goodwill and gladness at his coming to see us must 
have been genuine. The professional pleasure of the 
Social worker, if it is no more heartful than the pro- 
fessional sorrow of the undertaker, is a hollow and f 
transparent thing. % P 

The Arts play an important part in the leading of a. 
full life, for the person who can gain nothing from 
great painting, great music, or great literature is poor 
indeed. These things are not just trivialities on the 
Surface“of life, gilt on the gingerbread; their roots go 
deep in that there is a subtle connection of beauty 
with truth, goodness, and order, while ugliness is. 
always evil. To appreciate beauty, to detect the good 
from the bad and to cultivate esthetic judgment, to 
Cultivate skills so that whenever we do a job we leave 
behing beauty instead of disorder, these are precious. 
accomplishments. For example, a page of writing, 
Such as a letter, may be either an eyesore or an ertistic 
achievement. To make it tHe latter demands much 
patient study, not only of handwriting itself but of 
the correct method of Setting out address and date, 
borders, spacing of lines, indentation of paragraphs, 
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and the like. Some people do these things well 
instinctively, others as the result of patient attention ; 
but they are worth doing well. < 
© A good life is full of patient self-effacing attention to 
detail behind the scenes, and it is in this respect that 
our generation seems to fall lamentably short of its 
parents. “Spit and polish” is very unpopular to- 
day, perhaps because of its unintelligent application 
in some units of the Services. Yet good showmanship 
is a prime duty when anything good is to be shown. 
A diamond is worth more than a brass ring, and this 
Principle has infinite applications both in school and 
out. Ifa lesson or school assembly is felt to be more 
valuable than a variety show, then it should be pre- 
pared and staged with at least as much care as a 
variety show. Ifa notice is worth reading, it is worth 
fixing squarely to the board with four drawing-pins, 
and worth tearing down when it has served its purpose. 
Tidiness, not just superficial putting out of sight, but 
the fundamentally orderly attitude to life which takes 
the trouble of deciding or devising the best possible 
| place in which a thing is to be kept, and imposes the 
self-discipline of forming the habit of returning it there 
after use (invariably, since all searching for things is a 
waste of tihe, and time is precious), such tidiness is of 
immense moral significance. F 
This is perhaps most important in the matter of 
personál appearance, and here teachers in general are 
great sinners. A»teacher is poised in front of a class, 


the central figure in the children’s eyes and under. 


intense scrutiny. What an ‘opportunity to set an 
example df an attvactive"persoaality, to set a standard 
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of what a mån or woman should look like which will 
remain in their mind’s eye throughout life! Yet too 
often mgn teachers are frowsty and women dowdy. 
There is no need to overdress. A man turned out with 
the oily sleekness of the tailor’s dummy is repugnant 
to a boy’s idealism, and a woman daubed with elaborate 
make-up is an unreal figure, and out of place in school; 
yet when it is the whim of fashion that mothers and 
sisters wear‘some make-up, children will get the im- 
pression that school is an unreal place if women 
teachers wear none. To make up well and consistently 
demands artistic judgment and considerable self- 
discipline, both qualities which are not out of place in 
a teacher. The masculine counterpart of this is to 
appear smoothly and recently shaven, in clean collar ° 
and shoes, and to pay attention to such details as hair- f 
cuts, clean handkerchiefs, and creased trousers. A 
man feels better able to face the world if he knows that 
his dress is appropriate to the occasion and will stand 
Close sczutifiy, and to dress carelessly is an affront to 
the people we have to meet. 

_ It is important, for a generation which hardly knows 
the meaning of Sunday clothes, to make formal 
Occasions the excuse for demanding a higher standard 
of dress. Formal dress (evening-dress for the adult) 
shouldsbe the symbol of an enjoyable celebration, not 
an infliction. 

_ Another opportunity for personal self-discipline, and 

intimately bound up with the,use ofdeéisure, is the-use 

of money. Teaching is never a highly paid pro- 

fession, yet it is one which demands a high standard 

of cultured living, so tht cartful plenning is essential. 
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Christians believe in the doctrine of stewardship, that 
material possessions are entrusted to them by God to 
be used in His service, and while few hold that this 
_Tesults in asceticism which spends nothing on the 


` enjoyment of God’s good gifts, it certainly does involve ° 


the strict rationing of money spent on pleasures, and 
this in turn involves the keeping ot some sort of 
accounts. The idolatry of money is not a besetting 
sin of teachers: potential misers and profiteers having 
chosen a more lucrative profession. But can this be 
said of the idolatry of security ? 

A teacher needs a standard of home comforts com- 
mensurate with the exacting emotional demands of 

his profession. After the hurly-burly of school, 
© somewhere quiet to which he can retire is essential; 
it is good to have somewhere to entertain friends and 
to meet such children as can better be dealt with out- 
side the formal atmosphere of school. When the 
school is in an unattractive area or a slum, the teacher 
is faced with the choice of living there too, an@ making 
the life of the community his life, or getting away each 
evening into quieter, more inspiring surroundings. 
This is again a personal choice, and what matters is 
that it should be faced honestly and responsibly. It 
has been ‘said that some local authorities in East 
London have not a single schoolteacher living én their 
area, and if this is true it means that many have not 
been facing the legitimate demands of their calling. 
Sothe teachers vould ofeel, in such surroundings, 2 
sense of oppression and frustration which would make 
geod work impossible, hut others, especially the young 
and unmarried who can'elect to do hard things without 
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inflicting thgir choice on a family, have a special 
responsibility in this matter. 

Friengship is perhaps life’s greatest treasure-house. 
No one can be poor who has good friends. The claims 
of friends can justly demand a high priority on our 
money and time. Friendship affords an excellent 
opportunity of getting outside our own little world, 
of doing and thinking things we should never dream 
of ourselves, and of sharing vicariously in experiences 
which have not come our way. This is most valuable 
to the teacher, especially to the teacher who has had 
no other kind of experience, and whose whole life has 
been spent in or near the classroom. Too often such 
people have only other teachers as their friends, to 
their immeasurable loss. They*would doubtless retort” 
that they have little opportunity of meeting people 
other than teachers; but such opportunities are to be 
found for the seeking, as for instance by going to 
dances rather than cinemas, joining a dramatic society 
instead*of choir, attending evening classes on their 
own instead of with a colleague, and so on. Friend- 
ships with other teachers can be precious, but they 
should not be exclusive, and, for women teachers 
especially, time spent out of the company of other 
teachers is time well spent. $ 

The most precious of all friendships is to walk with 
God in prayer. This is most emphatically not a 
matter of kneeling nightly by the bedside and°ráttling 
off a few prayers memorised in childhood; nox: of 
Presenting a “ shopping list ” of petitions and inter- 
cessions to which we attempt to call the Almighty’s 
attention. Prayer is < two-way traffic, and its most 
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important element is the making time and space in 
life for God to speak to us. Christians differ in the 
amount of time they need to spend in prayer,,but it is 
important to realise that all honest wrestling in thought 
‘with the problems of life in an endeavour to find a 
right solution is prayer if it is done in a hallowed 
attitude to life. Work and prayer ate parts of an 
essential unity. 


? CHAPTER VIII 
ON PROFESSIONAL IDEALS 
op 


A TEACHER can never be nothing but a teacher. 
In the very nature of things he or she must be 
a member of the school community, of its staff, of 
the older or younger staff, of the men’s or women’s 
common-room. He must also be a member of the 
teaching profession of the town or village in which 
he teaches or lives, of his family. He should have 
wide interests which will make him a member of 
voluntary associations such as a, professional associa- 
tion or a church congregation,’ not to speak of his 
hobbies and amusements. Each of these groups, and 
no doubt many others, will make a claim on his 
loyalties, and a large part of the art of living is to 
balance these loyalties so that none takes more than 
its just Share of his time and effort, and none is denied 
its just due. This is common to all walks of life, but 
just because a large part of the teacher’s job is to 
develop the right attitude to such loyalties in the 
children under his charge, questions of loyalty should 
_ need his special consideration. 

At his training college the young teacher was taught 
the most modern techniques of teaching. English 
literature was to be dramatised, arithmetic erilivened 
by practical work, geography) illustrated by projects 
and field work. He takes a post in a school reputed 
to be a good one, and)is sHdcked to find that the 
older more formal metliods are the order of the day. 
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Undaunted, he tries his ’prentice hand o^ the methods 
of the training course, only to get no response from the 
children, and when he has failed to live up to the set 
standards of order and progress, no sympathy from his 
colleagues. The Head endorses their advice to “ for- 
get the theoretical nonsense of the training college and 
use methods which have been found to work in prac- 
tice”, Is it disloyal to the ideals of his training to 
adopt the methods and standards of the school in 
which he must work ? 

In this case a fairly definite answer can be given by | 
those who have had to face the same problem in time 
past. The young person just taking up his or her first 
job has first to learn to fit into an already established 
community which is fot particularly anxious to alter 
its accepted ways to suit the wishes of its most junior 
member. This problem is just the same in the pro- 
fessions and industry; it is not peculiar to teaching 
alone though it may be more acute to teachers, as 
their profession is both more personal and more 
isolated than most. His first task is to learn those 
ways and traditions, to earn his place in the com- 
munity and get accepted as a valuable member of 
it. When his opinions have earned the respect ‘of his 
colleagues, when he is known as someone prepared 
to respect and value the experience of his seniors, he’ 
can set about making his own personal contribution. 
A good swimmer dives in without much splash, and 
ü man who can slide into his place in a new com- 
munity almost unnoticed is often the most successful 
reformer in the long ruf, because he is always thought 
of as “ one of us ? and never 4s “ that new crank”. 
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A teacher's) first year in teaching ought to involve 
the most intensive learning of his whole life. The 
newer techniques of teaching require more competent 
craftsmanship on the part of the teacher and more 
mental effort pn the part of the child than do older, 
formal methods of conducting a school; moreover, 
the physical conditions of a real school are often 
farther from the ideal than those presupposed in the 
training college’s perfectly proper description of the 
very best that is possible. It is the duty of the be- 
ginner to accept, for the time being, the conditions in 
which he finds himself and to strive to become, as far 
as they allow, a competent practitioner of the teacher’s 
craft, and to maintain in his professional conduct both 
loyalty to his ideals and a sense ‘of proportioa as to his ` 
Own unimportance. Both these tasks will be made 
infinitely easier if his whole life is well salted with 
common sense and good humour. 

Compromise is not disloyalty. The person who 
holds views with the rigidity of cast iron and refuses 
to bend, can be a source of unending trouble in any 
community of which he is a member. Endless fights 
Over unimportant matters strain tempers, impede 
Teal progress, and finally bring into contempt the very 
ideals which it is desired to defend. With the interest 
of the’community, the common-room, or the whole 
School at heart it is possible and often indeed desirable 
to allow oneself to be persuaded to a course of action 
which one would never have taken from personal 
Choice. Humility and toleration are not unchristian 
Virtues. Q s 

Nevertheless, there is'a kind of compromise which is 
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incompatible with the Christian Profession. Ideals 
must be maintained (albeit with flexibility and 
humility); they must not be abandoned or,held up 
to ridicule with impunity. It is not the duty of the 
beginner to occupy his seniors with dissertations on 
educational theory and practice. He has much to 
learn from them, but he cannot acquiesce in an attitude 
of cynicism where truth, beauty and nobility, duty 
and honour are treated with contempt. A fine 
judgment on his part is needed as to when it is neces- 
sary to make a stand, and it should be remembered 
that many people who pride themselves on making 
cynical utterances in public hold rigidly to their own 
moral code in practice; while unfortunately some 
` who make admirable “speeches fall far short of living 
up to their fine words. It is better to gain a reputation 
for right action and humility than to become known 
as a “ talkative customer ”. 

The school and all its organisations are but a part 
of the educational system as a whole, comprising as 
it does divisional and central offices of the Local 
Education Authority, the Ministry of Education, the 
inspectorate of both bodies, and the ancillary services 
for meals, medical and dental supervision, Youth 
Employment bureaux, and the like. It is a vast 
system, ultimately and theoretically directedto the 
welfare of the child, but tending to suffer from remote- 
ness, slow working, and bureaucracy. Young teachers 
nave few direct dealings with divisional officers and 
directors of education, yet it is their responsibility to 
Tepresent the system ‘it its, most important point, 
where it Comes irto contact with the child for whom it 
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exists. It is,important to realise that civil and local- 
government Services have evolved their procedures 
over the, years to meet situations which call for strict 
fairness as between citizen and citizen in the im- 
Position of duties and the safeguarding of rights, the 
stewardship of public money, the avoidance of nepot- 
ism, bribery, corruption, and the abuse of public office 
for private gain. It is these negative safeguards which 
make for that slowness of operation which can be so 
irritating in contrast with the needs of a quickly 
developing child, who may have become a very 
different person by the time his case has emerged 
from consideration by half a dozen different com- 
mittees. 

It can quite easily happen that a director,of educa- ~ 
tion who annoys teaching staff by apparently insisting 
on formal channels of communication may have quite 
a different reputation amongst his colleagues of the 
County Hall, whom he annoys by persistent attempts 
to shori-circuit the established procedures of Local 
Government. It is therefore as well not only to be 
familiar with the formalities of administration, but to 
‘be able to sympathise with the outlook of the adminis- 
trative officer. f 

One reason why the powers of local education 
authorities and the Ministry of Education are in- 
Creasing at the present moment is that they are 
charged with the résponsibility for executive action 
and confronted with a multiplicity of interests. An 
example of this is that there is no one association that 
can speak for teachers as a ,profession. Besides the 
N.U.T. there are ther National Union of Women 
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Teachers and the National Association of School- 
masters, while the Grammar Schools have their staffs 
divided between no fewer than four associatians cover- 
ing Assistant Masters, Headmasters, Assistant Mis- 
tresses, and Headmistresses respectively. To say that 
this means that it is difficult for the profession to speak 
with one voice is not necessarily to imply that it would 
be better to have one big amorphous body covering 
all sections; for one thing, the experience of industrial 
trade unionism points to the fact that in such a body 
it is the relatively unskilled element which musters 
the largest block of votes. The teaching profession 
has, however, nothing to compare with the Law 
Society, The British Medical Association, or the three 
big institutions of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineers. These professional bodies work for the 
advancement of their several professions, in which 
they set the standards of qualifications necessary and 
control the admission of members to their own pro- 
fession, whereas no corporate organ of tné-teaching 
profession controls entry into it. Each of the teachers’ 
associations is trying to combine the functions of a 
trade union with those of a body setting professional 
standards; nevertheless, teachers should support their 
associations and make them into live centres for the 
advancement of their profession and the interchange of 
ideas. To neglect your association except when you 
think you have a grievance for it to take up is to 
sabstitute schoolmaster politics for educational 
philosophy. Sectional interests are at the moment 
threatening to Separaye teachers more than ever 
before, as a result of the atternpt of the Butler Act to 
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impose parity, of conditions and esteem where it was 
previously accepted that none should exist. Much 
remains ġo be threshed out on questions like the correct 
length and arrangement of holidays in the different 
types of schoel, salary differentials which will reward 
real industry, merit, and special qualifications. There 
are the whole vitally important questions of the selec- 
tion of children at “ eleven-plus”’, the more homely but 
often very irritating arrangements for school meals, 
and the general question of determining priorities. 
On all these matters teachers have much of value to 
say through the associations, but this is not all. It is 
possible to find or found small informal groups of 
people with a common interest ip these matters where 
the exchange of ideas, the Knowledge that one’s 
troubles are not unique, and the opportunity to put 
one’s dilemmas to the judgment of the group can 
be of the utmost value, especially where the general 
atmosphere of the staff-room is one of indifference to 
Shop, or laughing disparagement of ideals in general. 
Every conscientious teacher will give much thought 
to the planning of his own career. Unfortunately the 
Teward of success as a teacher is often the attainment 
of a post which involves little or no teaching, a Head- 
ship overcrowded with administration, a post in the 
administration of education, an inspectorship, or a 
lecturership ina training college. That these posts 
Should be filled by people with teaching experience is 
highly desirable if not essential; but equally sucis 
Posts should not be allowed to draw off all the first- 
Tate teachers and leave only he second-rate to carry 
on in the classroom. Equally it is undesirable that 
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such posts should be filled by the failure“, from among 
the class teachers (though it might be added that, in 
the nature of things, inspectors and lecturers in educa- 
tion must be people who for one reason or another 
have not sought their souls’ satisfaction in the class- 
room, and the young teacher might bear this in mind 
when comparing their advice with that of a good, 
experienced, practising class teacher). The problem 
of deciding what avenue of promotion to aim for is 
one which demands much hard and responsible think- 
ing. 

A word about the young teacher’s relationships with 
inspectors is relevant here. It is quite natural for a 
beginner to be nervons when an inspector enters his 
class, but*to be afraid of inspectors does nobody any 
good. Do not change your lesson or mode of pre- 
sentation because the inspector is there. If you have 
a well-prepared lesson, even on a humdrum topic, it 
will provide the inspector with the opportunity he 
requires to assess the class atmosphere and the relation- 
ship in which the class holds its teacher. Often 
inspectors can be a very welcome source of ideas 
about what can be attempted in your circumstances, 
as they are in a position tó point to the most successful 
features in a large number of schools, and they regard 
this facilitation of the interchange of information as 
one of the most constructive sides of their rather 
‘negativë duties. An inspector of schools has a very: 
ititich less cut-ané-dried-task than the inspector of an 
industrial product, and his report should be inter- 
preted in the light of a comparison with the best that 
is going on elsewhere, rather than a condemnation. 
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If, however you should feel that an inspector’s 
comments are unfair, superficial, or misinformed, take 
the inifiative in discussing the matter with your 
headmaster at the first possible opportunity. 

The teachet’s® short working hours and long holi- 
days ” are the subject of frequent comment amongst 
those who have no teaching experience. When the 
writer was working forty-seven hours a week in the 
factory or forty-one in the office and teaching evening 
classes in addition, the teacher’s twenty-one hours 
of standing in front of classes seemed to him a some- 
what idyllic existence. On becoming a full-time 
technical teacher, however, he found himself becoming 
more tired, and therefore presumably working harder 
than ever under industrial conditions. 

Teaching, especially of high spirited children, 
demands intense concentration and very great alert- 
ness, so that it gives rise to much more nervous strain 
and emotional tension than office or factory work. 
The time-table is much more rigid. The office worker 
can and should, if he finds himself unequal to it, 
atrange to put an awkward job aside until a more 
auspicious occasion. Not so the teacher, whose most 
difficult classes come with clockwork regularity and 
Cannot be got rid of until the full lesson has run its 
interminable course. i 

The “long” holidays of the school are part of the 
educational process. They give a break from routine 
Which facilitates the absorgition 8f learning, and 
. Provide the child with opportunities for home-life, 
exploration and adventure. They provide the teacher 
With opportunities for reading and travel to replenish 
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his stocks of ideas, and with an opportnnity to clear 
away those private and domestic tasks which have a 
habit of piling up during the term. Few teachers can 
afford more actual holiday than the fortnight of the 
office worker. G 

There remains the teacher’s loyalty to the Church, 
using the word in its most noble and widest sense. It 
is essential here to avoid an all too common miscon- 
ception; the Church is not the clergy. Relations 
between the clergy and the schoolmasters have not 
always been of the happiest, even in church schools, 
for there has sometimes been a tendency to regard the 
headmaster of a church school as an additional paid 
officer and odd-job man on the staff of the parent 
church, but nevertheless as a social and professional 
inferior to the parson, who is often a university 
graduate and sometimes an old schoolmaster himself. 
Conversely, there exists among some teachers, especially 
those who are semi-illiterate on matters of_Christian 
doctrine, a most unfortunate anti-clericalism, which 
they seem always ready to air in the pages of the 
professional journals. 3 

Whenever a Christian is faithfully discharging his 
duty in the world, there the Church isat work. Where- 
ever a school is putting into practice the Christian 
ideal of‘community, there an organ of the Church is 
to be seen in action. Church services may be dull, a 
particular church, chapel, or congregation may be 
Tifeless, cold, and unfriendly, for the Church on earth 
is permeated with human frailty and error. Yet 
through the Church the Holy Spirit chooses to work, 
and within its fellowship is to be found, by those who 
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look and work diligently for it, companionship and 
inspiration without equal on earth. 

Too gften people say, “I get nothing out of going 
to Church ”; Church is not somewhere to go like the 
cinema, but «a diving community of which to be a 
member. It is not a shop to get something out of, 
but an avenue for service and self-giving. This is 
cold comfort for the young teacher who has tasted the 
‘local place of worship and failed to find warmth and 
fellowship, but these things are seldom to be found by 
sitting in a pew and letting someone else do all the 
work. It is perhaps true to say that formal services 
are becoming a relatively less important side of the 
Church’s work to-day, and it,is in its capacity to 
create a body of people bound together in°the unity 
of the spirit that its strength lies. It is worth going 
to a good deal of trouble to find a church with which 
one can really throw in one’s lot, and in whose work 
one can take an active part; for this gives life a 
Stability and purpose which cannot be found elsewhere. 

What, then, is a teacher’s best contribution to the 
work of the Church? Too often church officials take 
the easy path of asking professional teachers to under- 
take Sunday-school teaching, when, for example, they 
might be used to better advantage in training Sunday- 
Schoo? teachers who are not professional teachers in 
technique and presentation. The Church is passing 
through a period when its institutions are going into 
the melting pot, and it is having ¢o re-adjust itseif 
to a world of technical specialities and rapid com- 
munications. It needs youth, enthusiasm, and the 
ability to experiment in its service; for example, there 
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is a yawning gap between its Sunday school and its 
adult work through which it loses many young people, 
and the quality of its doctrinal teaching és often 
surprisingly low, so that many of its senior people hold 
unchanged beliefs which were first teught them in a 
form suited to young children. If sound doctrine is 


taught in school the Church will be helped in both 
these points. 
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> ON GIVING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
® IN SCHOOLS 
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Peruars this is as good a point as any at which to 
discuss the place of religious instruction in schools. 
Two things must be clearly distinguished in the mind 
of the teacher, even if the pupil only slowly tumbles 

' to the distinction as he reaches maturity; these two 
are the teaching of religious knowledge and training 
in the religious life. An educated person needs a 


. ee . ar 
know much about religions, and,about his own religion 


in particular. All modern Western European civilisa- 
tion has been built up contemporaneously with the 
growth of Christianity; a knowledge ,of Church 
history is the key to an understanding of political and 
scientific history, while almost every European 
language owes something of its present form to those 
who made its standard translation of the Scriptures. 
To teach language or history or even science properly, 
knowledge about Christianity is imperative. Every 
School, whether secular or denominational, incurs this 
responsibility. 

On “the other hand, every branch of the- Church, 
every denomination, must make arrangements to train 
up its young people in its own particular beliefs. The 
Major Christian denominations have a great deal in 
common, but this does not mdan that there is a thing 
called undenominational Christianity which is suitable 
to be taught in schools. The Christian life can be lived 
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only as a member of a denomination, and the work 
of Sunday schools, Bible Classes, and more particu- 
larly Confirmation classes in preparation for full 
Church membership have the definite object of training 
in denominational matters. This training can be 
divided into two parts, the Gospel story (which in 
main lines is accepted by all denominations, except in 


some respects the Church of Rome, as we shall see, 


later) and the particular doctrine of Church order 
which is the raison d’étre of each major denomination. 
The position of the Roman Church needs to be outlined 
here, as it is a major factor in determining the attitude 
of education authorities on the whole question of 
religion in schools. The Roman Church claims to be 
the Cathoiic Church, that is the whole of the true 
Christian Church, and she tegards other denominations 
as not churches at all, but simply as collections of 
Christians who have Separated themselves from that 
true Church. She claims to know infallibly what is 
the truth, insists, in this country at least, that Roman 
Catholic children shall attend only denominational 
schools under her own control, and boldly asserts that 
it is the function of those schools to give Roman 
Catholic denominational teaching to the chiidren. 
Protestant tradition regards these claims as unjusti- 
fiable ard presumptuous, and sees the danger of a 
religious body attempting to censor what is taught in 
the academic world. Different denominations find it 
Possible to devisz an agreed syllabus ‘which enables 
the schools to give the Bible teaching which is an 
essential part of training for Church membership and 
at the same time also part of the knowledge about 
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Christianity and Judaism which an educated person 
needs, and sò substitute active co-operation between 
day and Sunday school for overlapping. The education 
provided by the state in England is neither secular, as 
in France, nor meutral, as in the United States, nor 
yet according to the established state church, but is 
definitely Christian in tone, on the assumption that 
there is much common ground between denominations. 

The position of schools which are Protestant de- 
nominational foundations is not quite as simple, 
however, as the foregoing analysis might suggest. In 
the first place there are many localities where the only 
school is a church school, yet where the management 
have carefully refrained from including in the Scripture _ 
syllabus any matter which might offend Frée Church 
parents, so that the Scripture teaching can be taken 
by the whole school, and so that no parents feel in- 
clined to avail themselves of the conscience clauses 
to withdraw their children from religious instruction. 
Secondly, and this is most important, it is often firmly 
held that the main value of a denominational school 
1S not that it should give denominational teaching by 
methods of formal instruction but that, being founded 
on a “definite Christian conviction, and, not just a 
vague flavour of Christianity, it should work out in the 
Corporate life of the school the ideal of Christian 
community, and that a leaven of definitely Christian 
Schools can set the standard for the whole’ of the 
educational sy8tem. J s 

Many teachers have a rooted dislike of being asked 
to give religious instruction. They are not sure of 
themselves, and feel disinclined to place before young 
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people doctrines about which their own opinions are 
ill formed. Rowntree and Lavers, in their recent 
English Life and Leisure, quote “one Director of 
Education ” as saying : 


A great many teachers are in a State of religious 
bewilderment. They know they want something, 
they do not know quite what it is, and they cannot 
find it in the Church. Like many persons outside 
the teaching profession, they find it impossible to 
accept the Creed as it stands, and they do not like 
making subtle mental reservations when they say 
it. A great many modern churchmen are groping 
their way to understanding through a re-reading of 
the Testaments, but religious thought is in a highly 
Jimid state (italics mine) and it is impossible to be 
sure that any professional conclusions that are 
arrived at are valid. For this reason it is extremely 
difficult to teach religion in schools, because people 
who are not certain that their ideas are=salid dare 
not teach them to the young. ; 


If we accept our former assertion that belief is the basis 
of action and that children absorb more readily what 
their teacher is than what he says, it follows that the 
main impression which children will derive from such 
teligious“instruction is one of bewilderment, which, to 
say the least, would be most unfortunate; for it should 
be possible if the teacher’s position is carefully thought 
out, to leave an impression of sincerity ‘and humility. 
In the first place it is often necessary to give religious 
instruction about beliefs which one does not hold 
oneself. There is nothing dishonest about this, unless 
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the subject matter is carelessly handled, deliberately 
distorted, or a dishonest pretence of belief attempted. 
Secondly, it is not necessary to be sure of everything, 
so long as the unsureness is the result of serious study 
and not lack ôf èffort to reach a conclusion. Thirdly, 
we must not expect in this imperfect world to be in 
possession of the whole truth, so that at any given time 
the limitations of human knowledge will themselves 
cause apparent differences between different views of 
the same truth. Evidence which fits too well together 
is often an indication of falsification. One duty of 
education is to teach people to distrust the man who 
claims to have all the answers; both Roman Catholic- 
ism and Communism have been able to build wonder- 
fully consistent systems, but at a price. ° Children 
tather expect to be given all the answers, and when 
they are taught “in biology” that human beings 
evolved from ape-like animals, over millions of years, 
whereas they read “in Scripture ” that God created 
the universe in seven days, finishing up with a complete 
Adam, they need guidance as to what to believe. If 
the biologist is an irreligious person and the teacher 
of Scripture, as is all too often the case, an unscientific 
Person, they will be forced to the conclusion that one or 
other is deceived or deceiving, and as experimental 
evidende is available for some of the science, they are 
likely to dismiss the whole of the “ Scripture ” as pious 
humbug. But where both subjects are taught by a 
Teligious scienfist (and it is extraordinarily good for 
the same person to teach science and Scripture) they 
can at least ask, “ How do you square this with 
that? ” and if they get an honest answer they will be 
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led to a truer understanding of the nature of human 
knowledge, namely, that the theory of evolution is the 
best interpretation which modern scientists scan put 
upon an accumulation of observed facts in the form of 
fossil remains and comparative ana‘ofay, while the | 
Genesis creation story was a similar honest attempt on 
the part of a writer or writers thousands of years ago 
to interpret the observed fact of man and his spiritual 
awareness of God. Because man’s spiritual and in- 
tellectual resources are limited, and the facts available 
to science are ever becoming more and more numerous, 
we must expect at any given time to see. apparent 
contradictions between the current scientific belief 
and the established religious doctrine. More perfect 
knowledge often makes possible a resolution, and 
incidentally often brings about the complete destruction 
of most elaborate schemes to reconcile religious truth 
with the scientific beliefs of a particular era. It is 
interesting to recall that it was thought until recently 
that the sun was almost unique in having a planetary 
system, whereas now it is believed that there are many 
such in the universe. A dozen years ago it was con- 
fidently asserted that radio waves could not traverse 
the ionised dayers of the upper atmosphere, whereas 
to-day they are regularly received from the sun and the 
distant ‘stars. Mistaken theologians who labériously 
tie up their systems to the scientific beliefs of to-day 
wake up to-morrow to find those scientific beliefs 
` discarded. Yet dt is of the utmost ifnportance that 
theologians should not-attempt in any way either to 
dictate or censor what scientists teach or forbid the 
application of scientific method to the study of history 
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and the critical study of religious books, even the 
books of the Bible. 

This raises the whole thorny question of “ Verbal 
Inspiration ”. Until just over half a century ago it 
was widely héld®that the Bible was in itself a divine 
revelation, and that every word had divine authority, 
God having inspired the writers to write nothing but 
the truth, even when its nature was such that they 
could not understand it and its meaning remained 
hidden for centuries until the coming of Christ. To 
quote a text from the Bible was conclusive evidence, 
and rendered further discussion of a point unnecessary. 
This belief is still held, and honestly held, by a minority 
of Protestants, and is officially endorsed by some of 
the smaller sects. It is, however, open to one serious, 
indeed fundamental objection ; it requires God to 
have compelled the writers of Scriptures to write at 
His dictation, thereby reducing their persons to the 
Status of writing-machines, and offending against 
God’s two great attributes of respect for personality 
and renunciation of compulsion. Moreover, it stifles 
the spirit of enquiry by setting up the Bible as an 
authority on history, cosmology, and life in general. 

For*these reasons the theory of verbal inspiration is 
Tejected by most modern scholars, but it and its 
adherefits deserve respect and sympathy. ‘To such 
People the Bible is seen as a whole, not as a collection 
of books, and it seems to them that if the literal atcuracy 
of one line werè upset, the validity of the whole would 
fall to the ground. The greet upset and turbulent 
mental unrest which takes place in the mind of a child 
Or young person who has been brought up to ‘regard 
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the word of Scripture as the standard of truth and up- 
rightness, and is faced with intellectual evidence that 
it contains its share of human limitation and error, 
must ever be in mind when modern critical theories 
are taught; yet in the interests of truth they must be 
taught, no matter who is offended. What people 
believe about the Bible they must decide for themselves, 
but they must take the trouble at least to be familiar 
with the conclusions of modern scholarship. Then, 
too, the critical student of ancient books has far less 
certain evidence on which to base his conjecture than 
even the physical scientist, and the conclusions of 
critical study are continually varying, just like those 
of physics and chemistry. 


Sincerity and humility are cardinal virtues in the 
teacher. 
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THERE are in Great Britain about fifty million people, 
all of whom require to be fed, clothed, housed, and 
provided with the necessities and luxuries of life. If 
we deduct from this total the children under school- 
leaving age, the old people over retiring age, and the 
housewives who stay at home to look after the rest, we 
get a total of only about twenty million active workers, 
who must in the nature of things produce enough of 
everything for the whole community to consume. 
Teachers are that section of the adult working com- 
munity who, instead of contributing directly to the 
Material needs of the country, make their contribution 
indirectly by passing on, to those who are as yet too 
young to take their part in the work which is necessary 
to keep the community going, a basic training in the 
skills and ideas which society considers will in due 
course fit them to take their full place as adult citizens. 
It is this capacity to teach the young the results of 
its eldérs’ experience which is the great distinguishing 
feature of human as against animal community life; 
and thé more complex civilisation becomes, the longer 
and more detailed becomes the training which young 
People need to equip them to take their placé in it. 
Yet it must néver be forgotten thatvevery child who 
Stays at school instead of going )to work, every teacher 
who goes to school instead of factory,and office, every 
Workman who builds schools instead of factories, 
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offices or houses, means one producer less, and additional 
consumption of what the remaining producers produce. 
The community has to decide, consciously, or un- 
consciously, what proportion of its available man- 
power it should set aside for the purpose of training 
or being trained in schools. If this proportion is set 
too high, the producers will be overburdened with 
dependants ; if too low, the producers will be handi- 
capped and made inefficient all their lives by the 
inability to profit to the full from the past experience 
of society. Nor is the problem simply one in quanti- 
tative terms; human beings differ enormously in their 
potentialities. There are some who cannot readily do 
more than master enough to qualify them for the 
simpler tasks which society requires to be done, others 
whom it will pay Society to subject to a long and 
arduous training for work of supreme complexity and 
high responsibility, and it is the capability of these last 
which will ultimately set the limit to the standard 
attained by the whole community. The ‘process of 
selection was in the past to give the most compre- 


hensive training to the children whose parents had ' 


attained to positions of high authority and responsi- 
bility, because those parents not only received fairly 
high salaries, but themselyes valued education suffi- 
ciently highly to devote a considerable propostion of 
their outlay to securing it. It is true that this basis 
of selection resulted in many children of poor or un- 
cultured parents going out into the working world with 
less training than they. were capable of profiting by; 
what is not so obvious is that in offering long and 
expensive training, without cost to the parents, to 
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children selected on the basis of their dexterity in 
manipulating “information at an age when mental 
ability is only beginning to develop, and in putting 
difficulties in the way of the parent who is prepared to 
devote more than the average share of his income to 
the education of his own children,, the British com- 
munity of to-day is eliminating a highly important 
factor of social responsibility from its method of 
selecting candidates who will be trained for leadership. 

Yet schools are not the only agencies which under- 
take the preparation of the young for adult citizenship. 
Parents in the home have a preponderating influence 
Over manners, morals, and the training of character, 
while all employers of labour must undertake specific 
training in the particular skills"of which they make 
use in their business. Play, too, is a great educator, 
and it is the sum total of school and home, work and 
leisure activity which determines what manner of man 
a child shall become. It is on the community’s decision 
of the relative importance of training as against pro- 
duction, of schools as against other agencies, and of the 
competing claims of quantity and quality within school 
education, that the status of the teacher in the com- 
munity depends. For example, the quality of educa- 
tion can be improved by reducing the size of classes 
down to an optimum size, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of eight to twelve pupils to a teacher (in 
universities the average is one to each ten students), 
but this would involve withdrawirg an extremely 
large number of adults from pr/sductive work to act as 
teachers. Again, the best teaching is given hy people 
who have leisure for cultural pursuits themselves, 
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people who are paid a salary at which they can afford 
to buy the labour of others for personal services which 
they would otherwise have to provide for themselves. 
Both these things might be achieved by confining formal 


education to a smaller number of szlécted children, ‘ 


while a high general school-leaving age might be 
achieved at the expense of larger classes and a lowering 
of the teacher's status and pay. Far too often, dis- 
cussions on these subjects leave one side of the picture 
out of account. Teachers’ conferences, for example, 
often make statements advocating higher salaries, 
smaller classes, and a higher school-leaving age without 
discussing the proportion of the community’s total 
Tesources which would have to be diverted to education ; 
while non-teachers often resist any increase in the ex- 
penditure on education, regardless of the possibility 
that some factor like over-large classes may be making 
present expenditure very bad value for money, and 
that a wisely applied increase might be the means of 
securing far better dividends from the whole. Yet 
another point is the division of expenditure between 
people and things, particularly buildings. The ad- 
ministrator who is responsible for the stewardship of 
public money seems to be under the temptationsto feel 
that he is in a good position to justify his demands on 
Tatepayers if he can point to an architecturally im- 
pressive new school surrounded by lawns and playing- 
fields with a chromium-plated towel washer in the 
canteen. Educational experience has shown, however, 
that it is the spirit of the place and the enthusiasm of 
the staff which make a good school, and that given 
these things, unsuitable buildings can be a matter of 
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minor importance, while no amount of chromium- 
plate and orfamental brickwork can compensate for 
a staff gsked to deal with impossibly large classes or 
over-burdened with a top-heavy administrative pro- 
cedure which ‘dissipates energy and breeds frustration. 

To understand the place of the educational system in 
present-day England it is necessary to trace its history 
back and assess the effect of the Industrial Revolution 
on our national life. 

Between 1760 and 1950 the population of Britain 
rose from about five to about fifty million people, a 
tenfold increase. In place of the more ordered and 
integrated pattern and philosophy of community life 
which had been inherited from the Middle Ages, public 
behaviour became dominated By the ideas of Jaissez 
faire economics, which assessed the value of an in- 
stitution and its fitness to survive and thrive entirely 
on the money profits which it could be made to show, 
given an open market and uncontrolled competition. 
This change of philosophy will be visible for many 
years to come in the new towns which sprang up to 
house the increased population at this time; contrast 
Durham with Newcastle upon Tyne, Chester with 
Warrington, Canterbury with the East End of London. 
Nevertheless, it was in this age that there arose the 
demand for universal literacy and the schools which 
have now practically achieved its fulfilment. 

In former times Boys had been taught the skills of 
their employment by the farmer og craftsman with 
whom they went to work, often indeed growing up in 
tie atmosphere of the trade when their father had his 
workshop in his home. Girls were educated by their 
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mothers in housecraft, while boys destined for the 
learned professions, Church, Medicine, and the Law, 
were sent to the Grammar Schools: schools providing 
basic training in the Latin language, which was the 
medium of international scholarship? if the Middle 
Ages, and was an indispensable “ tool subject ” for 
them. It is important to Temember that what we 
now call a liberal education was in fact the vocational 
training for this type of work. With the development 
of towns and new trades in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, came the system of Guilds and formal 
apprenticeships, whereby boys lived with the master 
craftsman to whom they were apprenticed, and 
learned not only the manipulative skills but also the 
moral and aesthetic judgments which were the heritage 
of the Guild. The Guild had its church too, and 
religious training had its accepted place in what the 
apprentice was expected to learn. 

When this ordered pattern was disrupted by the 


advent of the factory system, workers were banded 
together by the thou: 


towns. The rise of 
literate electorate ; 

in the handling of 
workman with a basi 
and writing, while 


garded as a means of combating the vice and bad habits 


the day, and only theçeducated man could take full 


advantage of the opportunities of promotion which the 
new industries might offer, 
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The Church played a leading part in the movement 
for the proviston of popular schools, the pioneer work 
being done by two societies, the National Society and 
the British and Foreign Schools Society, while the 
Roman Catholi@ Church entered the field at a later 
date. By 1880 Church and state had between them 
provided enough schools to render possible the passing 
of an Education Act making school attendance com- 
pulsory. In the past eighty years there has been a 
continuous improvement in both the quantity and 
quality of the education given free in schools, although 
not without opposition from employers, ratepayers, 
and parents in general. Many English people cannot be 
said to be interested in education for its own sake, and 
it is customary to think of it Strictly in terms of an 
investment. Thus the educator does not command 
the same respect as is traditional in China, or, for that 
matter, in Scotland. This utilitarian view coloured the 
attitude of society to those who were to exercise the 
function of teaching. It was true that the profession 
Was an old and sometimes an honoured one, but there 
Temained the whole question of the relationship of the 
Schoolmasters of Eton, Winchester, and the ancient 
Grammar Schools, with the newly created Board 
School teachers; of whom Mr. M. L. Jacks writes in 
Moder Trends in Education : E 


The teachers were an underpaid ando under- 
valued section of the community : earmarked for the 
_teaching profession from early age, and subsidised 
from the public purse, they were conditioned for the 
aed demands of the elementary school by a 
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narrow and rigid system of training, and from the 
beginning of their teaching they fouñd themselves 
caught in the tentacles of a restrictive professional- 
ism: they were skilled technicians in a very narrow 


field, but (through no fault of their’ofwn) they were ‘ 


not educated human beings : they achieved security 
(and that was an attraction to many), but they 
achieved little else, and their security was on a low 
level of material, social, intellectual and spiritual 
satisfaction. p 


Education was a charge on the rates, but the most 
influential ratepayers did not as a rule send their own 
children to the provided schools, with the result that 
cheapness became a déciding factor in state education. 
Drab buildings, a utilitarian curriculum, large classes, 
impoverished children, all combined with the unduly 
restrictive training to undermine the professional 
standards and the morale of those who became teachers 
in these schools. Many people still looked upon 
compulsory education as a necessary evil, and the 
teachers as a burden upon the community. The 
inevitable Tesult was that teachers developed a sense 
of inferiority and frustration to which can be ‘traced 
a good deal of the unhappiness and suspicion which 
still exist’ among the older members of the profession. 
The salary level of teachers serves to some extent as an 
index ef the esteem which the profession commands 
in the public mind. e 

Turning now from the past to the present, every 
teacher has to reckon with a certain tension between 
himself and the Majority of parents, and this is 
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especially so when, as in far too many instances is 
the case, né steps are taken to enlist the active 
co-operation of the parents in the work of the school. 
Many teachers tacitly assume, not without some 
justification, that most of the good they are doing in 
school hours is being continually undone at home; 
but it mist not be forgotten that the operation of the 
schools for the past two generations has now produced 
a literate adult population which can take a far more 
informed interest in the education of its children than 
was ever possible in its own parents’ time, and it is 
thus essential that teachers should make every effort 
to keep in close touch with the parents of their children, 
and should be in sympathy with the parent’s point of : 
view. Women teachers especiàlly should be on their 
guard against the temptation to isolate themselves 
from other women ‘and so widen the breach between 
school and home, between the public and their pro- 
fession. 

In this connection it is necessary to look more 
deeply into the position of the unmarried professional 
Woman in modern society. Her emergence is a com- 
paratively recent social factor, and failure to under- 
stan@ what it involves must lie at the rost of much of 
the tension which exists (often unconsciously) between 
mothers and women teachers. It is still widely 
assumed that an unmarried woman is an unfulfilled 
and disappointed pérson, so that most mothers, unable 
to believe that any woman should remain unmarried 
from choice, look upon the anmarried teacher as in 
Some sense a failure, and regard it,as a crowning im- 
pertinence for her to consider herself in any way an 
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expert on the upbringing of their children. For their 
part, teachers, confronted with all too niany cases in 
which a belief in the automatic virtues of parenthood 
has blinded parents to their obvious failure to under- 
stand their own children, tend to form‘an exaggerated 
estimate of parental incompetence. Mutual under- 
standing demands that the legitimate limits of home 
and school influence should be clearly understood ; 
for example, the trained teacher is ina position to form 
a much more objective and unbiased opinion of John 
or Mary than are their own parents; but conversely, 
no amount of expert handling can be a substitute for 
the natural love and affection which John and Mary 
. Should receive from their parents. Nevertheless, the 
telationship between parent and child has a highly 
emotional content which is absent in the child’s 
telationship with his teacher, and a wise parent will 
realise that this gives the teacher access to these very 
Parts of his child’s thinking which are most closed to 
himself. Teacher and parent should work in partner- 
ship, and it is therefore important that parents should 
have free access to the actual class teacher responsible 
for their own children. Too often, the Head, insisting 
on a formal organisational relationship, stands befween 
them. 
In the ‘Welfare State there is an ever-increasing 
; tendency for the schools to accept responsibility for 
feeding &nd clothing children which was formerly the 
exclusive responsibility of the parents? This brings 
with it the ever-presedtt danger that the natural 
authority ef parent over child will in some degree be 
usurped by the school. Active co-operation of parents 
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in school activities, mothers helping with dinners, 
fathers makfhg apparatus, can have the valuable 
effect of,correcting, in the child’s mind, this tendency, 
3 and of engendering proper respect for parental 
* authority. <9 

The problem of sex-education is an excellent illus- 
tration of the joint responsibility of parent and school, — 
Clearly it should not be left to chance, as was almst IYS, 
universally the case in our own childhood. It is 
parents, especially mothers, that children recei 
answer to the all-important question “ Where 
come from ? ” but, even in the still too rare cases 
this question can be answered frankly without e 
barrassment and deception, it is not sufficiently well 
realised that a barrier of peffectly proper reserve 
prevents normal children discussing the mechanism of 
conception and procreation with the very persons 
whose performance of these actions brought themselves 
into being. Here both the influence of the edu 
friend in whom the child has confidence, but no ties of 
intimate relationship, and the even greater freedom 
from personal ties of the visiting expert lecturer both 
have their due place. There are obvious limits to 
what éan and should be attempted in class; the whole 
question bristles with difficulties, and the details of 
Sound practice are only now in process of being threshed 
out. Whatever is done, serious mistakes are bound 
to be made. What/matters is that the child shall see 
that someone is not deterred by the difficulties from 
accepting the obvious responsibilities; he will forgive 
honest Mistakes, even when he has to, suffer from them, 
_ but he can never entirely forgive those who could not 
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help but see their responsibility to him and yet did 
nothing about it. 5 

As with parents so also teachers share with employers 
a joint responsibility for the training of the young, 
and incur the possibility of misundergtandings. Em- 
ployers as a class share a certain suspicion of schools 
and educational establishments, believing that these 
can get out of touch with the realities of business life. 
There is no substitute for learning a job by doing it, 
and the raising of the school-leaving age inevitably 
shortens the time available for apprenticeship ; and 
many employers quite honestly believe that much of 
what goes on in school is a waste of time. Most 
teachers, regrettably, lack personal experience outside 
academic life, but only a much closer co-operation 
between the schools and industry, and between teachers 
and the personnel managers, employment officers, 
training-department heads, foremen and trade union- 
ists in their area, can suffice to bring their experience 
to bear on the schools, enable the school to convince 
them of the value of its work, and enable teachers to 
play their proper part in helping children over the 
difficult transition between school and their first job. 

To sum up, teachers corporately bear the responsi- 
bility of arousing and maintaining in the general 
public an interest in the aims and methods¢of the 
schools. It is unfortunate that nearly all corporate , 
pronouricements of teaching organisations are couched 
in terms of demand for higher salarie¢ and improved 
teaching conditions, so*that the public hears little to 
remind it that on teachers rests the great responsibility 
of preparing the next generation of citizens. The 
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teacher’s duty is to pass on to the young not so much a 
selection of Assorted facts but a way of life, and this 
he canpot do with any conviction unless he believes in 
that way of life himself. A democratic society expects 
its schools to be places where the young are taught to 
be creatively critical of the system which they inherit 
from their parents, able to assess what is good and worth 
preserving in their social order, and determined to 
change for the better that which is bad. This, how- 
ever, can be learnt only from teachers who themselves 
live a life of this sort; teachers who are not interested 
in the economic and political problems of society 
cannot do much to interest their pupils in such things. 


Then, too, the art of living in a free society must | 


receive its expression in the planning of the corporate 
life of the school, which must permit the pupil to 
exercise an ever-increasing measure of choice and 
responsibility as he approaches maturity, and to come 
to a practical realisation of the value of the art of self- 
discipline. To say this is not necessarily to plead for 
the so-called “free discipline”, the absence of all 
forms of restraint, for a democratic society needs 
citizens who have achieved a balance between authority 
and discipline and are neither anarchists nor totali- 
tarians, 

Most adults judge education and teachers*in general 
not so much by what they learnt at school as by what 
their own teachers 4vere. If their memories of school- 
days were happy, and they can look back to teachers who 
really cared for them and took the trouble to discover 
and develop their own particular gifts and interests, 


4 
they will go through life with a sense of gratitude to all . 
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teachers. The good school leaves this kind of debt to 
be paid off. What a teacher does depends on what he 
is, and what he is depends on what he believes: this 
is the theme which runs through the whole of this 
book, and indeed the conviction which inspired it. 


a 
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CHAPTER XI 


OUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


AT this stage it is helpful to lay down working defini- 

tions of some of the words which we shall be continually 

using. “ Instruction” is the process of imparting\ 
\ 


instruction with competence as its aim, instruction 


ee / 


possessor and his fellows. 
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we must now go on to examine the sort of beliefs which 
teachers hold about education itself. 

Why, in the first place, do men and women choose 
teaching as a career? Motives are invariably com- 
plex, and people seldom act for a single, simple reason, 
but if a representative sample of teachers were ques- 
tioned about the reasons which lead them to their 
choice of profession, and if they were able to answer 
honestly and without self-deception, they would almost 
certainly give some or all of the following reasons. 
Some people like school life themselves, and wish to 
have it continue. Some see in teaching a social status 
higher than that of manual workers, and for this 
reason many unsuitable young people are pushed into 
the profession by their over-ambitious parents. Some 
value it for security, short hours, and long holidays. 
Many sce in grants and subsidised schemes for the 
training of teachers the only means available to them 
of getting a college education for themselves. Some 
love children, others like the sound of their own 
voices; love to show off; or just simply and honestly 
derive great personal enjoyment from teaching other 
people. Some, again, would rather do other work, 
but know themselves well enough to realise that they 
have a talent for teaching which they ought to develop 
to the fell. Almost certainly there will be a com- 
bination of altruistic and selfish motives in the sum 
total of considerations which haye made any given 
person decide to become a teacher. o 

Similarly, when we Łexamine the aims of actual 
teachers there is a combination of long-term atd 
short-tern: considerations. The long-term objective 
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may be to produce responsible citizens and balanced 
personalitiesebut the short-term aim is often the next 
examination. Nowadays it is fashionable to assume 
that preparation for examinations is incompatible 
with broad ah& liberal education, and recent changes 
in the basis of selection for secondary schools and the 
new General Certificate of Education have been directed 
to a lessening of the pressure of examinations on the 
Curriculum, so far without conspicuous success. How- 
ever unfashionable examinations may be, the fact 
Temains that no other adequate educational tool has 
yet been devised for the maintenance of standards and 
the assessment of individual achievement; and that 
the interests of justice are much better served by a 
Selection based on a well-conduefed examination (where 
the candidate’s replies and the marking can be checked 
and re-checked by an unbiased assessor) than by any 
Means involving a personal assessment not amenable 
to external scrutiny. 

The first aim of teachers must be to teach well (and 
where this involves preparing candidates for examina- 
meer it is their duty to render the candidate every 
egitimate assistance in their power to put up a good 
Performance in the examination; it isnot fair that 
Some should be hampered by sheer ignorance of the 
technique of being examined). A teacher must _be 
ee his subject, he must know what to teach, 
and how to teach at, and he must let no exfraneous 
ee usurp the place of this loyalty. For example, 
© enter the teaching professien with the direct object 
e aming out Communists, or for that matter Chris- 

ns, and to serve that end by means ‘which did 
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violence to the spirit of teaching, such as suppressing 
and distorting facts or exercising undue personal 
influence on immature minds and personalities at the 
plastic and mouldable stage, would be as futile as it 
would be dishonest. Dishonest, that is; except in a 
school which was openly a Communist or Christian 
training centre, because it would involve the use of 
influence under false pretences upon children com- 
mitted to the teacher’s care for quite another purpose ; 
futile, because the teacher’s influence depends not on 
his conscious efforts to indoctrinate so much as on the 
efficiency with which he does his work as a teacher. 
A teacher of history who edits history in support of his 
political beliefs, or equally a teacher of science who 
Suppresses facts because they are not easy to square 
with the teaching of the religious sect to which he 
adheres, is simply a bad teacher ; and no ulterior 
motive, however admirable, can justify his action. 
To say this, is not, however, to plead for the sort of 
colourless presentation of facts which implies that 
there is much to be said on both sides and that personal 
loyalties are unimportant. Education can be im- 
measurably impoverished by the desire to avoid con- 
troversy, or religion, or politics, for it is just as essential 
that a balanced education should teach the necessity 
for loyally espousing good causes as that it -should 
teach the necessity of examining all the facts when 
deciding the conflicting claims of those causes. The 
professional fence-sitter is the greatest. failure of any 
educational system; and the place which personal 
conviction may legitimately occupy in the work of 
a teacher is a subject to which the conscientious 
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teacher (especially in university teaching) will never 
cease to devote the most earnest and prayerful thought. 
The really great teacher is gratified when he finds his 
pupils opposing things which he advocates for reasons 
which he can approve, and distressed when he finds 
them supporting such things for reasons which he 
considers inadequate. 

Perhaps a personal illustration will serve better than 
a protracted discussion to point out the place of 
personal conviction in teaching. The writer’s father 
was an Anglican clergyman who took an active part in 
organising the opposition to the proposed prayer- 
book revisions of 1927 and 1928, believing that the ` 
official recognition of the proposed changes would 
have paved the way for the réimtroduction into the 
Church of England of much medieval superstition 
which had been wisely discarded three centuries ago. 
This was not only an unpopular view in many in- 
fluential quarters, but a very definite and extreme 
one; yet from his close association with one who 
honestly held it and was prepared to speak and act 
boldly in support of it without counting the cost, the 
writer learnt innumerable valuable lessons which a 
mere academic exposition of Church History could 
never have brought home to a third-form schoolboy. 
These lessons included a love of the Church of'England, 
a sense of importance of sound doctrine and sound 
practice, a realisation of the way in which higtory is 
built into social institutions and may invest simple 
actions with a disproportionate significance, a realisa- 
tion of the part played by controversy in bringing truth 
to the fore, the ability to treat an opponent with 
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courtesy and without prejudice, the art of thinking 
fairly, and the habit of examining the bases of belief. 
Above all, however, the greatest and most persistent 
lesson was the reverence for truth of which all these 
things were manifestations. ka 

The more deeply we question the aims of teaching, 
the nearer we come to matters of moral character in 
our answers. It is easy to give a workaday practical 
answer to the question “ Why teach Arithmetic? ” 
but if we ask “ Why teach people to think clearly?” 
then the answer is more likely to take the form, “ So 
that they will be better able to recognise and rever- 
ence truth.” Now reverence for truth is a moral 
quality, the person whose education has bred rever- 
ence for truth has become a more moral person. 
Education is inescapably the process of training 
character, it is in fact the process of becoming @ 
particular kind of person, and some nations have 
realised this and set up the educational system which 
will produce the type of citizen they desire. Sparta 
wanted soldiers, Athens statesmen. The totalitarian 
states of our own day have a clear picture of the type 
of citizen they want, and have devised an educational 
machinery ta turn them out by mass-prodtiction 
methods. Reverence for personality makes this re- 
pugnant ‘to the whole tradition of the Western 
democracies, yet if we are to be efficient and successful _ 
we must know what we are aiming at and how we mean 
to proceed. We need a philosophy of @lucation based 
on fundamental beliefs‘about the nature and purpose 
of man. 

Two more detailed examples will serve to show how 
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educational methods have their roots in differing 
doctrines of man. Some philosophers, including Jean 
Jacques, Rousseau, have propounded the doctrine that 
human nature is fundamentally good, and that, if 
uncontaminafed by environment and allowed freedom 
of expression, it will spontaneously fulfil all that it 
was meant to do. Many “ progressive ’’ schools base 
their method on such a belief, for which reason they 
allow mpre freedom than is usual in the more orthodox 
type of school. Their children may stay out of class 
if they feel lazy; if they steal they may be rewarded 
rather than punished, since it is not their own fault 
but rather a sign that they need affection. Swearing 
and rudeness to elders are regarded as honest ex- 


pressions of feeling in no way*to be discouraged; to ` 


do so would be to pave the way for deception. Sup- 
pression of natural tendencies, so this school of thought 
contends, is the great thing to avoid, and the goal is 
freedom from inhibitions and all forms of suppression 
and repression. Such a policy has at least the merit 
of being consciously and consistently based on a 
Philosophy of education. 

Another contrasting view, strongly reminiscent of 
Marxism, is that the child’s whole outlook is deter- 
mined by the economic condition of his parents. He 
has no real freedom of choice, but is entirely con- 
ditioned by his circumstances. The individual is of 
no value in himself, as a person, but only in go far as 
he contributes to the welfare of the state which is 
Supposed to serve the interests of the majority. The 
educational implications of such a view are obvious; 


the whole system must be deliberately designed ‘to ’ 
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condition the children in the way of the omnipotent 
state’s ideology; from the earliest moments the 
individual must be trained to submit himself entirely 
to the state, and must learn to fear above all things 
deviation from the accepted dogma. “Folitical com- 
missars attached to the schools must see that children 
are brought up in this true faith. Once again the 
system has the merit of being well thought out and 
based on definite beliefs. There is nothing careless or 
casual about it. 

If, however, we reject the view that man’s whole 
end is self-expression, or the service of the totalitarian 
state, we lay upon ourselves the obligation to answer, 
at least in practical working terms, the question of 
what kind of educatiotiris needed to give expression to 
that doctrine of man to which we ourselves give allegi- 
ance. If we believe that spiritual values are trans- 
cendent over material, that man’s true citizenship is 
in heaven, and that he is at his best in the service of a 
free society and not a totalitarian state, we must be at 
least as careful and efficient in building our methods 
on those beliefs as are the totalitarians. 


CHAPTER XII 
OUR THEOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


THEOLOGY is a word almost unique in its capacity for 
making people ill at ease, and it will not be in the least 
surprising if some readers embark on this chapter with 
a sense,of foreboding. Nevertheless, in a book whose 
object is to examine the work of the teacher from a 
Christian point of view, it is imperative to set out 
clearly the points of Christian belief which have a 
bearing on the problem. Theology is a science, having 
as its legitimate field the setting in order of knowledge 
. about God; for the conscientjSus Christian is under ° 
an obligation to take as much care to think clearly 
and systematically about God as about the freezing 
point of water or the vibration of a stretched string. 
Just as the study of sound as a branch of physics will 
not enable a person to play beautiful music, so the 
study of theology will not by itself lead the student 
to vital religious experience. Similarly, just as the 
writing of harmonious music and the design of im- 
proved musical instruments demand knowledge 
of the physics of sound, so also the practice of religion 
in life,(and particularly in teaching) demands a care- 
fully thought out understanding of religious problems 
and an approach purged of contradictions oy beliefs 
without adequgte intellectual foundations. 

To start with, belief must be carefully distinguished 
from mere credulity or even intellectual assent, being 
something much deeper and much more fundamental 
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than either. To know what a person really believes 
it is necessary to watch on what assumptions he bases 
his actions and the whole of his thought. The funda- 
mental basis of Christianity is belief in a God who can 
be understood in terms of human persdnality (in so 
far as the limited human mind is able to understand 
the infinite God), and the distinctive assertion of the 
Christian religion is that in the human person, the 
historical character Jesus Christ, is found a_unique 
and supreme revelation of God. This is a theme which 
could be developed at great length, but in a book on 
teaching we must content ourselves with drawing 
attention to the things which have the most direct 
bearing on the work of the tedcher, namely, that all 
that is best in human“tife, all that is noble in human 
relationships is good because it is put there by God and 
demonstrated by Him in Jesus. All life is subject to 
the rule of God, and attempts to divide life into two 
departments respectively labelled “Sacred”? and 
“Secular ” are false from the start, 

It follows that a Christian doctrine of tremendous 
importance is the value of individual personality. 
Humanism claims this as one of its foundations, but to 
Christians it is an inevitable consequence of an even 
more fundamental doctrine by which every in- 
dividual person has unique*value as a child of God. 
Western European public life has largely been built 

aon this one Christian doctrine, at all events until the 

tise of that Communism which teaches, that the only 

value of a human being:is as a member of a class and 

a servant of the state, with the corollary that thé 

interests of an individual may, nay must, be ruthlessly 
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sacrificed to those abstract concepts, state and 
class. ph 
We believe that God is all-powerful, but that He 
respects the integrity of individual persons and does 
not choose tò %ompel-them in any way. Instead He 
has endowed them with free will, revealed His love to 
them, and asks nothing better than that His love 
should be returned by a conscious act of free will. 
Nevertheless, modern theologians rightly point to the 
Bible’s insistence on the bondage of the human will 
to sin through the depth and power of evil and God’s 
action in both mercy and judgment. In human 
affairs compulsion always plays a part, for order is 
necessary, and must be founded on the ability of 
authority to enforce law. In jthe perfection of God 
compulsion disappears, just as the best of human 
leaders have been able to inspire such loyalty as to 
dispense with sanctions. But as God in His fallible 
way’ punishes and shows mercy, SO must teachers, 
albeit trembling because they know their fallibility, 
make decisions about punishment or remission. 
Indeed, punishment is a tribute to free personality : 
it pays respect to the dignity of human choice by giving 
children a view of good and evil. 9 j 
But God does not compel man to believe, and this 
marks ¢he difference between theology and thie physical 
sciences. In these the ultimate appeal is to experiment 
and ascertained fact, to reasoning and to mathematical 
proof. If Godscould be ascertained, experimentally or 
proved mathematically, that would be intellectual com- 
Pulsion on intelligent persons to accept Him; hence it 
follows that if God eschews compulsion theré can be no 
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proof of Him which would be accepted as valid for the 
assertion of scientific fact. God must be accepted or 
denied by an act of faith, but to deny Him is just as 
much an act of faith as to accept Him. Atheism is 
just as much a religious belief as:theism’;' it is indiffer- 
ence, the attitude which shirks the decision or considess 
it unimportant, which is real faithlessness. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot accept beliefs about God or religious 
institutions against which there are valid intgllectual 
objections, and the scholar must never be less rigorous 
in his demands or less searching in his scrutiny because 
a religious subject is under discussion. Truth need 
never fear exposure. 

_ We believe that every department of life is subject 
to the rule of God. “his means that the teacher's 
teaching of book-keeping or pure mathematics is just 
as sacred as his teaching of Scripture, indeed, that 
book-keeping well taught may be more acceptable to 
God than Scripture taught badly or presented in a 
manner where the avoidance of controversy is valued 
more than intellectual honesty. This book takes for 
its theme the Christian approach to the whole of 
teaching, and indeed has very little to say about the 
teaching of Scripture, because that is a speciality in 
its own right. We wish to emphasise the fact that to 
the Christian teacher all teaching, even of so;called 
secular subjects, is sacred. It is his vocation. No 

«single theology of vocation and work has been formu- 
lated in terms which seem satisfactory ¢o the modern 
mind; though J. H. Oldham, Dorothy Sayers and s 
Alan Richardson have done much work in this field.” i 

Much of modern civilisation is repugnant to the 
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Christian because he judges it against the will of God. 
Yet the routine work which keeps Society going in the 
direction which°he judges to be God’s way is a fit 
task for any Christian who has chosen to undertake it 
after due coiSideration of his own talents and the 

her alternatives open to him. Provided that he 
has chosen to apply himself to whichever of the jobs 
open to him will make best use of the talents with 
which God has endowed him, he can honestly Jay that 
job before God as his offering of service to his fellow 
men. Too often a disproportionate stress is laid on 
voluntary work, to the detriment of the simple truth 
that a man’s main avenue of service to the com- 


- munity is through the job which he is paid to do. So 


far as that work is concerned, chief Christian duty “° 
is to study, to be competent at its technique and strive 
to be conscientious in its execution. f 
All work involves the taking of decisions, and it is 
in the spirit in which such decisions are taken that the 
faith of the worker finds its expression. For example, 
the best jgb is neither one which has been done in a 
careless slipshod manner, nor, on the other hand, one 
of which the cost has been rendered exorbitant by 
waste of labour on a meticulous finish which is not 
justified by the use to which it will be put. More 
dramatically, a mine-ménager in the time of an 
accident may have to decide whether to seal off an 
affected working and give up the men in it to certain , 
death, or to risk further lives in an attempt to reach 
and rescue them, When a Christian takes such a 


> ‘@évision in the course of his work, the result is not 


noticeably different from a similar decision taken by F: 
q 
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a humanist or an atheist, yet the Christian takes it 
knowing himself to be answerable to Gode 

In teaching in particular, the faith of the teacher 
will find its expression in the quality of “ inspiredness ” 
of the teaching. Naturally the teacher who is a 
Christian will not be content to teach less well than he 
is able, and will have in his faith an incentive to take 
an interest in and master the best techniques of im- 
parting knowledge. So will any conscientious teacher 
whatever his faith; but the Christian will see in the 
pupil a child of God, of unique value for that reason. 
To some extent the relationship of pupil to teacher is 
a pointer to one aspect of the relation of man to God, 
the source of all wisdom; but the teacher must never 

“allow himself to assumi; the status of a little tin god 
on this account. Teacher and pupil are both children 
of God, both rebellious children in need of redemption, 
and the best teachers are at pains to be scrupulously 
honest with their pupils on the score of their dwn 
fallibility. Only God is omniscient; the best teachers 
openly use reference books and rate their pupils to do 
likewise. 

All learning is a voyage of discovery into the un- 
known, which#must be undertaken in the faithethat 
knowledge is good for its own sake and ignorance 
evil. The ‘inspired teacher, ‘whatever the subject he 
is teaching, makes the voyage an experience never 
to be forgotten, so that the inevitable drudgery of 
working the ship is lightened by the view of ever new 
horizons and the unfailing interest of sea and weather. 
Yet the success of the voyage and the safety of the ship do 
demand that the authority of the captain must_be 
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supreme, and the teacher is in a position of authority 
over the pupil, his authority is his to use in the service 
of the pupil, and not otherwise, in particular not for 
his own ends. He must produce not pupils whose 
ship will drift®and fonder as soon as his hand leaves 

e helm, but those who can and will sail on and go 
farther than he can. Happy indeed is the teacher 
whose pupils outshine him in his own specialities. 
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people who are doing, or have done, valuable 
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their ideals and methods. 8/6 net 
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_ tions of the Christian faith, is discussed in a frank and 


sa ly disappointed and disillusioned by his or her first 
tment. Many set-backs and irritations are 
d to be experienced, both in the day-to-day life 


Pitié of accommodation Bnd general adjustment 


% outside school hours. 


h Council of Churches, is to encourage the 
nA student or teacher coming fresh to the pro- 
sion, andto inspire him to permeate his teaching 


plenty of good common-sensible advice, given without 
pomposity or priggishness, “gn the practical problems 
every young teacher eno and everything, from 
personal relationships with children and the special 
relationship of the teacher to the community as a 
_ whole, to the deeper religious and theological implica-, 
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This is an honest and carefully-discussed conta O 6 
‘to an important subject, which no young teacher who , 
-is conscious of his great responsibilities can afford to. 
ignore: No one can read this book without being 
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th his Christian faith and way of life. There is ¢ 


fession with high ideals and great hopes is often o 


